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ABSTRACT 


The definitions of the term “‘race” have been either naive or superficial. The bases 
of racial classification have been numerous, and agreement as to the meaning of ‘‘race”’ 
is prominent only by its absence. Brain morphology and pigmentation are the most 
tp criteria of racial differentiation, but neither of these seems to be dependable. 

monogenetic origin of races is commonly held by anthropologists. If this be true, 
it is migration, regional segregation, and environmental selection that explain anatomi- 
cal, physiological, and pathological peculiarities of ‘“‘racial” groups. But, in the last 
is, race differencesjare defensible only in a certain special sense. For the hybridi- 
zation of races is an ackhowledged fact. Racial differences turn out to be cultural dif- 
ferences, and these—in view of the constant re-adaptation of borrowed culture forms 
to the specific demands of pre-existing cultures—are anything but pure. Competition 
and migration, mobility and dominance, segregation and selection may be regarded as 
in the development of culture groups. In the light of this analysis the concept of 
tacial superiority appears to be highly artificial. The real significance of the term “‘race”’ ; 
lies in its employment as a culture symbol of group conflict and group organization. 


I 


The term “race”? was introduced into the literature of natural 
science by G. L. L. de Buffon who, in the eighteenth century,- 
espoused the cause of evolution from the environmental point of 
view. Buffon adopted the biblical division as a basis for his own, but 
his contemporary, Linnaeus, classified mankind into Sapiens (wise), 
Ferus (wild), and Monstrosus (vicious). Since the day of Buffon 
and Linnaeus these classifications have undergone several revisions, 
and now some anthropologists list more than sixty kinds of Hom- 
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The definitions of the term “race” bear a general resemblance to 
each other, but this is rather superficial for, when examined, the 
resemblance turns out to be one of form rather than of content or 
meaning. Brinton, Hertz, Schwalbe “and Fischer, Odin, Ripley, 
Crozier, Haddon, Gobineau, Tylor, Dixon, and Wilder" are all vir. 
tually in agreement that a human race, to quote from one of them, 
is a “large group of human beings who, through the inherent simi- 
larity of the definite inborn bodily as well as psychic characteristics 
(Habitus), are attached to one another and are differentiated from 
other groups than their own.’” The ultimate justification for this 
point of view rests, of course, in the biology of the subject. From 
the point of view of at least Mendelian biology, a race is a grouping 
of individuals having a set of permanent determinants in common 
which are transmitted from generation to generation as the specific 
differentiating characteristics of the group. In contrast to this view- 
point, it has been suggested that if races contain many common 
determinants (whatever these are), they also have a great many 
diverse determinants; so that while each race differs with respect 
to its common genes from other groups, i.e., other races, “no race is 
uniform in its genes.’ It might be added that the lack of uniformity 
in genes is contingent on certain extra-plasmic factors, the violation 
of which must of necessity affect the genes because it affects the 
relationship between the genes and these factors. 

Curiously enough, the lack of agreement as to kinds of differences 
that exist among races has not prevented speculation as to “inborn 
differences,” and groups as far apart as Negro and Mongol and as 
close to each other as south- and north-Europeans have been dis- 
tinguished as races. On the basis of these distinctions it has been 
asserted that “there is no respect in which the races of man may be 

*D. G. Brinton, Races and Peoples (1890), p. 100; F. Hertz, Race and Civilisation, 
p. 20; Schwalbe and Fischer, Anthropologie (1923); also Eugen Fischer, Rasse und Ras- 
senentstehung beim Menschen (1927); A. Odin, La Genése des Grands Hommes, Vol. I, 
Parts II-IV; W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe; J. B. Crozier, Civilization and Progress; 
A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man and Their Distribution; J. A. Gobineau, Essai sur 
P Inegalité des Races Humaines; E. B. Tylor, Anthropology; R. M. Dixon, The Racial 


History of Man; H. H. Wilder, Man’s Prehistoric Past, also his Pedigree of the Human 
Race. 


2 Fischer, op. cit., p. 10. 
3H.S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature, p. 279. 
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said to be alike.” The range of qualities or traits adduced in con- 
nection with race study would indeed be proof of this assertion if the 
qualities were not so “‘widely distributed” among various anthro- 
pologists. Races have been classified on the basis of skeletal form 
muscular type (e.g., the gastrocnemii), pelvis, shape of women’s 
breasts, chest circumference, brain morphology, inner organs, sense 
organs, general physiognomy, color of hair and eyes, texture of skin 
and hair, mouth, lips, alveolae, and various combinations of these 
units.’ The fact that so many attempts have been made to prove 
the reality of race differences may be taken as evidence of the un- 
certainty of any one, or any small group, of these units as diagnostic 
signs. Many of these classifications are speculative or rooted in 
common sense, and virtually each one of them has been critically 
discussed by some author proposing a substitute classification. 

It is with reference to brain morphology and pigmentation that 
there has been the greatest insistence. Brain morphology has been 
studied by both neurologists and anthropologists as an index of 
race quantity. Differences in the length of cerebral fissures, the 
complexity, absence, or presence of cerebral sulci, the mean weight 
of the frontal lobes, the size of the cranial cavity, and similar devia- 
tions from a hypothetical norm have been deemed conclusive proof 
of the reality of race differences. More recently, however, Boas’ 
discriminating statement of what is and what is not important in 
brain morphology® and Mall’s measurements and tabulations at 


4F. H. Hankins, ‘‘Racial Relationships and International Harmony,” World Unity, 
IV, (May, 1929) 106. 

50. Ammon, Die Natuerliche Auslese beim Menschen (1893) (particularly interesting 
passages on pp. 177 ff.); Griffith Taylor, Geographical Review, VIII, 289-328; Eugen 
Fisher, op. cit., and Die Rassenunterschiede des Menschen, Vol. 1; A. L. Kroeber, “Three 
Essays on the Antiquity and Races of Man,” University of California Syllabus Series, 
No. 119; Clark Wissler, Man and Culture; F. H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Hu- 
man Society, pp. 72-73; Wilder, op. cit., chap. v; A. Thomson and L _H. Buxton, “Man’s 
Nasal Index in Relation to Certain Climatic Conditions,” Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. LIII (1923); Ales Hrdlicka, The Old Americans; also his Physi- 
cal Anthropology; F. H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of Civilization, Part II; A. C. Haddon 
and A. H. Quiggin, History of Anthropology, pp. 88 ff.; D. G. Brinton, op. cit., pp. 35-36; 
G. Vacher de Lapouge, Les Selections Sociales, Race et Milieu Social (1909); F. Hertz, 
op. cit., pp. 28-43. 

° Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, chap. i; also his ““Human Faculty as De- 
termined by the Brain,” Proceedings of the American Academy for the Advancement of 
Science, Vol. XLIII. 
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Johns Hopkins in rechecking Bean’s fallacious results’ have shed 
new light on this problem. 

On pigmentation some interesting studies have been made. 
T. Wingate Todd’s results showing that whites are 37 per cent black 
and that in some Italians and Mexicans the “black factor” reached 
well into the Negro range,* have been taken as conclusive evidence 
of the unreliability of color as a distinguishing characteristic. 
Older students have long discerned ten to thirty gradations in the 
color of the skins of all races.° The correlation of color with supra- 
renal secretions” and of these with the consecutive interactions of 
developmental factors suggest the technical difficulties associated 
with the use of color indices. 

The superficial studies of differences in physical type have, for 
the most part, taken no account of the selective influences operating 
in the growth of individuals and races. There undoubtedly is a 
fundamental speciate protoplasm standardized for the varied condi- 
tions of life on this globe. For proof of this, aside from the obvious 
similarities of structure in all members of the species, one might re- 
fer to such facts as the uniformity of body temperature in races re- 
gardless of climatic zone. There are no variations in this regard so 
far as age, sex, or the food basis are concerned. In some respects 
evidently the protoplasm of the species had to be standardized in 
order to prevent its fluctuation beyond the possibility of existence. 
Yet protoplasmic differences apparently exist, and if the endow- 
ment of the species is the same for all its members, the variations 
found must be superinduced on the subdivisions of the species by 
special conditions of development. 

To say that peoples do differ, then, in certain respects is not to 
gainsay the fact that their differences may be resistances demanded 
by the developmental conditions. If we assume, as do most anthro- 
pologists, the independent and simultaneous evolution of the several 


7F. P. Mall, Journal of Anatomy, Vol. IX. 
8 Referred to in M. J. Herskovits, “What Is a Race?” American Mercury, II, 209. 


9 J. Deniker, Les Races et les Peuples de la Terre (1900), speaks of ten gradations and 
Broca, op. cit., worked out a scale of thirty-four gradations. 


% See A. Keith, Man: A History of the Human Body, for a statement of the relation 
between environment and glands in producing pigment and other racial characteristics. 
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Pleistocene groups, from a generalized Pliocene precursor, in differ- 
ent surroundings, we cannot fail to see that the specialized forms 
were afterward diversely modified by fresh migrations and inter- 
minglings.* The important fact in connection with the theory of 
monogenetic development is not, then, the direction of differentia- 
tion, ie., whether the transition was from blacks to Allophylian and 
other whites, or from the different sections of a Mongol prototype. 
Granted original dispersion and subsequent mobility—the question 
is what were the factors that made the differentiation of races ac- 
tual? 

It seems obvious that geographic position is a factor of prime im- 
portance in determining the formation and permanence of races. 
Those isolated on islands or in secluded uplands could not develop 
into the same physical types as races in large, open spaces—con- 
tinental plains and plateaus unobstructed by barriers to movement. 
Naturally, individuals acclimated to a certain mean range of tem- 
perature and atmospheric pressure have repeatedly shown their abil- 
ity to migrate and live successfully along approximately the same 
isothermal lines. According to Brinton, when a difference in tem- 
perature to the extent of eighteen degrees is reached, human indi- 
viduals cannot resist the deleterious action of the new climate owing 
to a change in the chemical composition of the blood which leads 
to anemia and extinction in the third generation or thereabout.” 
Yet even in the light of this fact, adaptation gradually takes place, 
since there are cases of groups who have acquired a “cosmopolitan 
immunity” and others who survived under one or another of the 
extremes in climatic conditions. Both of these, of course, are ex- 
ceptional cases. Special immunities of this kind must be purchased 
at the expense of some physiological peculiarity," for no two regions 
have the same capacity for the development of a given type of or- 
ganism. 

Anatomical, physiological, and even pathological variations of 


*See R. Linton, ‘An Anthropologist’s View of Race Mixture,” Proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society, XIX, 70; also, E. B. Reuter, “The Hybrid as a Sociologi- 
cal Type,” loc. cit., p. 60. 


=D. G. Brinton, The Basis of Social Relations (1902). 
s See J. Loeb, The Unity of the Organism, II, 143 ff. 
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races have been fruitfully approached from the point of view of 
regional segregation. Boas, for instance, in a study of over two 
thousand subjects, has found remarkable variations as between im- 
migrant parents and their children in this country even in such sup- 
posedly stable somatic qualities as stature and shape of head. 
These Boas assumed to be due to factors of climate and nutrition, 
Some older researches seem to have adumbrated these conclusions, 
Variations in head form, found by other investigators, have been 
correlated with differences in rural-urban conditions. Specifically, 
the influences exercised at least in regard to stature and head form 
seem attributable to the growth of bone and cartilage, connected 
with changes in the hypophysis and thyroid gland. These changes 
are further correlated with food, water, habits of living, and gen- 
eral habitat.’ 

An unexcelled opportunity to study changes in physique under 
special conditions during the recent famine in Russia has yielded 
data which seem to point unmistakably to the dependence of physi- 
cal proportions, pigmentation, and the inner secretions on habit and 
habitat." A study of cancer among Jews and non-Jews throughout 
the civilized world showed the same incidence of the disease for these 
groups in specific localities.*7 Only unimportant differences in the 

4 F. Boas, “Changes in the Bodily Form of Immigrants,” American Anthropologist, 
XIV, 530-62; also his ‘‘What Is a Race?” Nation, CXX, 89-91. For even more striking 
changes in some German immigrants who settled among the Georgians, near Tiflis, in 
1817, and from a fair-haired, blue-eyed people with coarse features within two genera- 
tions developed, without intermarriage or miscegenation, into a dark-haired, brown- 
eyed people with a “‘noble oval face” see Keane, op. cit., p. 203. For cases of individuals 


who within their own lifetime showed the effect of change in climate see Henry R. 
Harrower, Endocrine Diagnostic Charts (1929), p. 28. 


1s For an extensive discussion, see R. B. Bean, “‘Stature Throughout the World,” 
Science, LXVII (January 6, 1928); also Brinton, of. cit., pp. 35 ff. 


6 A. Iwanowsky, “‘Anthropometrische Veraenderungen russischer Voelker unter dem 
Einfluss der Hungersnot,” Archiv fuer Anthropologie, 1923; see also, C. M. Jackson, 
The Effects of Inanition and Malnutrition upon Growth and Structure. For a correlation 
between food and biometric measurements, see Spielman and Jacobs, “Comparative 
Anthropometry of English Jews,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1890. The 
study of inanition, particularly, is reported in an extensive bibliography in P. Sorokin, 
Contemporary Sociological Theories, pp. 628-34. 


17 Maurice Sorsby, “‘Race and Cancer: An Investigation of Its Incidence among 
Jews,” Eugenic Review, XXII, (July, 1930) 99-101. 
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types of carcinomatous growths were found. Fishberg’s studies 
showing the uniformity of regional types, whether of Aryan or 
Semite, have been considered reliable with reference to the depend- 
ence of other characteristics of Jews on their environmental setting. 

Studies aiming to bring out the relation of racial qualities to pro- 
tein compounds in diverse localities have yielded significant correla- 
tions between these and the number of blood corpuscles found. The 
corpuscles had a range of from five million p.c.c. in Europeans to 
four and a half in Indians and Negroes and five and a half among 
Fuegians. The number of heart beats per minute have also shown a 
considerable range of difference for the different races. The whites 
and Negroes of American stock showed, however, almost the same 
rate—74 and 74.8 respectively—Indians and mulattoes 76.3 and 
76.9; the Kirghizis 77.7; and Europeans 71 to 72."° These indices 
may again be taken as proof both of the existence of standardization 
in the relations between developmental factors and of the fact that 
the developmental processes tend to follow definite patterns of in- 
teraction. 

That there is such standardization needs hardly to be emphasized, 
for nothing implies standardization more clearly than does segrega- 
tion.) The segregated environments are standardized with reference 
to a number of factors, and being standardized of course retain a 
standardized relationship (with reference to the fundamental factors 
mentioned) to the racial constitution. One evident factor standard- 
ized for the different environments is food. Some striking facts have 
been brought out in a comparison of the dietaries of the people of 
the United States with those of the natives of twenty-one other 
countries as regards age, sex, and occupation.” The absence of fish 
and meat in certain localities and of cheese, milk, and eggs in others 
deprives the population of nucleins, phosphorus, and lime essential 
to the upbuilding of nerve cells and the formation of blood plasm 


* Maurice Fishberg, The Jews: A Study in Race and Environment. 
*L. Luciani, Human Physiology, pp. 341 ff. 


* W. H. Jordan, Principles of Human Nutrition, 1914, pp. 180-6. The study of food 
factors will not be complete until the exact relation of vitamins to endocrines is dis- 


covered. At present it is only suspected that vitamin E is directly related to the secre- 
tion of the sex glands. 
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and blood corpuscles.* The diet of the Eskimo predominates in 
protein and fat; that of the Bengali is primarily carbohydrate. It 
is interesting to note that the Japanese, who are primarily a fish 
eating people, issue regular meat rations to their soldiers. The ef- 
fect of food on the physical qualities of race is obvious, and attempts 
to establish other correlation between physical racial type and ya- 
rious segregating factors are not wanting. 

If differences there are, and if they are defensible en masse, why 
was the first part of this section of the paper devoted to a meticulous 
denial of all biological and anthropological claims to differences in 
racial type? The reason for this is that, in their attempt to arrive at 
classifications of races based on qualitative differences, anthro- 
pologists have created fewer rules of race than exceptions to these 
rules. Probably the chief reason for their inability to formulate a 
clear-cut scale of differences—besides the fact that races are not 
sharply delimited—is the fact, too, that “meeting places of even un- 
friendly races are also the meeting places of lovers, that political 
conquest of one race by another means also the conquest of the 
woman of the defeated race, and that all racial frontiers are marked 
by racial hybrids.” Of course, those who hold that through crossing 
it is not new types of individuals but merely an ensemble of different 
characteristics that is obtained, will not agree with this; but we are 
not here concerned with the question as to whether hybridization 
means superior stock, since both harmonious and disharmonious 
combinations are probably possible. The fact in which we are in- 
terested is that the skeletal remains of prehistoric peoples point to 
the existence of the blending of divergent stocks thousands of years 
ago, and that the amalgamation of stocks is evident in the lives of 
all contemporary peoples—preliterate and civilized alike. 

Evidence of the coexistence of a short dark people and a tall 
blond people in Africa, in early times, proves that even in the Stone 
Age ethnic mixtures had already taken place. There is proof that 
the Chinese, and the Assyrians and Babylonians” were never known 
to be pure, and that even Hottentots and Bushmen® are mixed 


2 Arnold Lorand, Building Human Intelligence (1917), chap. vi. 
22 Ibid., pp. 19 and 32. 


% G. W. Stow, Native Races of South Africa, pp. 6-14; and George McTheal, The 
Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of Africa South of the Zambesi, pp. 58 ff. 
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breeds. The time has passed therefore when Friedrich Ratzel’s 
diction: “Among the savage races of today we find great differences 
in endowment” could be said to be supported by the existing evi- 
dence. Even such more recent theorists as Chamberlain or Grant 
fail to excite the interest of responsible scholars. The correlations 
of anatomical characteristics with racial type are contradicted by 
an overwhelming amount of evidence. On the whole, this approach 
to the problem encounters obstruction in the observation that the 
finest specimens of physical development are to be found not in 

Europe or in America but in Polynesia* where a group hybridized > 

from Negro, Mongol, and Caucasian stocks lives at present. Other ’ 

physically superior types live in Australia proper. The white race, __ 
at any rate, is as thoroughly blended as is any other race.** From 

a biological or anthropological standpoint it is therefore impossible 

to discover differences in physical type which would be of determin- 

ing qualitative value. 

\ ' Most of the classifications of races depend on statistical averages 
as indices of trait-distribution in certain regions. Their chief defi- 
ciency lies in their failure to distinguish differences in racial type, 
variations about the race type, and the artificiality of the complexes 
of traits assumed to be characteristic of races. Two groups may yield 
the same average and still be very different in distribution while two 
averages may differ appreciably when plotted, and yet may be 
found to overlap at many points. Furthermore, race statistically’ 
conceived is a static and artificial unity, while historically it is an’ 
eternal becoming. Finally, statistical generalizations seldom escape 
subjective bias. For example, Bulgarian statisticians attempting to 

; find seven hundred Serbians in Macedonia, a region of great mix- 
ture, were unsuccessful where Serbian statisticians found over two 
million, and the Greek enumerators found none at all.” 

A critical and careful statistical treatment of races may indicate 
how, in a general way, races range on the scale of biological growth. 
But there is every reason to believe that such a study would indi- 
cate nothing so far as the qualitative human resources of the race 
are concerned; for while quantitative expressions may show degrees 

Linton, op. cit. 

* A. Hrdlicka, Old Americans, is an illustration in point, but there are many others. 

* Referred to in F. H. Hankins, of. cit., p. 9. 
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of quality, and in this sense may be extensions of qualitative meas. 
urement, they never quite take the place of the qualitative study 
of wholes. This, however, does not mean that there are no quantita. 
tive differences so far as physical type is concerned. When we con- 
trast a Caucasian, a Negro, an Indian, and an Australian with the 
anthropoids, our nearest of kin in the organic world, we find the 
differences between the four groups of human beings relatively 
slight. Thus, too, when the Negro is compared with the European, 
the differences among groups of Europeans or among groups of 
Negroes become insignificant. Human beings, therefore, do differ 
quantitatively. Their differences are deviations from a speciate 
norm which is fundamentally the same for all races, and are account- ‘ 
ed for by differences in the factors of development to which each 
race is subjected. 

Whether or not we agree with Yusaboro Noguchi, Japanese biolo- 
gist, that by “electrical nutrition and endocrine control” we should 
be able to convert an Indian into a Negro and a Japanese into a 
Caucasian, we may rest assured that there is considerable basis for 
such optimism. Certainly it cannot be doubted that, in the natural 
world, the diversities among racial groups are attributable to the 
developmental conditions under which the various races take form 
and continue existing. The developmental process being the same 
for all the members of the species, we may conclude that the speed 
and manner of racial development are traceable to the conditions 
of mobility from the point of origin, to the manner and type of 
segregation, and to the special factors in the physico-geographic 
setting—including the vital factor of nutrition—which select from 
the multiplicity of physical characteristics (made possible for human 
beings by the standardization of their speciate protoplasm) those 
characteristics in regard to which races differ. 


II 


The anthropological approach to the study of race is based on the 
subject matter of biology and its methods. If race has any social 
significance, however—and it has more of that than of biological 
significance—it cannot be understood merely by the measurement 
of physical characteristics or by the investigation of physiological 
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processes. Important as these are, they are only indices of how races 
come to be culturally different and how their cultures grow and 
change. Biology is concerned with the evolution of the human spe- 
cies by the transmission of traits resulting from germinal variation 
or mutation through the interbreeding of the sexes. Sociology,” on > 
the other hand, assumes that the central element in social life is the 
accumulation and selection of activity-complexes born of human 
interaction, stored only in human memories (or their extension, i.e., 
totem-poles or books), and transmitted by one generation to an- 
other through contact and communication. 

It is because these activity-complexes appear to be subject to 
change that a fundamental view in biology known as “evolutionism” 
was transferred bodily into the field of human events and applied 
with a rigor of dialectic and an emotional enthusiasm unparelleled 
in the history of science. The evolutional stages traced out by 
Darwin and those others who, like himself, saw the transition from 
“colloidal slime to man” as part of a natural world-order, could not, 
however, stand the tests to which they were subjected. To be sure, 
Darwin himself was careful to indicate that ‘“‘naturalists have not 
defined to each other’s satisfaction what is meant by an advance in 
organization,” but social scientists did not proceed with similar 
caution. Hence, the general progress of the human species was light- 
ly assumed and put down as an unequivocal sociological truth. It 
was unavoidable that the notion of progress through variation and 
selection on diverse levels, built on so flimsy a foundation, when ap- 
plied to human art, government, language, and religion, should be 
found wanting in many respects. 

The interrelations within and without a given culture and the 
historical antecedents of culture-forms are dependent on the migra- 
tion of the group. Migration may be regarded as the fundamental 
social process explaining the beginnings of social order and the origin 
of racial differentiation.* Social changes are due primarily to the 

* Sociology as here used is synonymous with cultural anthropology, though strictly 
speaking, cultural anthropology dealing with social products rather than with social 


Processes cannot be styled sociology proper because it cannot be styled a science. Such 
as it is, it is closely related to sociology and has many problems in common with it. 


*This notion is developed at great length, in a two-volume work, by Edmond 
Demolins, Comment le route crée le type social. 
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conflict and fusion of cultures, and migration contributes impor. 
tantly to this through multiplying contacts and facilitating com. 
munication between groups and individuals. Strictly defined, how. 
ever, migration is a form of human behavior and social interaction 
leading to the readjustment of ill-balanced human relations, the 
assurance of survival, and the achievement of position in a socio- 
economic world-order. It is in this sense that migration is an out- 
growth of competition. Migration is an attempt to make competi- 
tion more advantageous, to make it more tolerable. Thus migration 
becomes a function and an index of competition. Competition means 
a disturbance of equilibrium. This inevitably leads to migration, 
possible invasion, and possible colonization. These again lead toa 
disturbance of the existing equilibrium, and conflict results. 

Migrations of peoples have gone on continuously since the origin 
of man. The original migration of a presumably undifferentiated 
human stock from an Indo-Austral base is relatively easy to imagine 
if we realize that all continents were at one time accessible by over- 
land routes to the migratory groups. Evidences of these migrations 
are obtainable from the data of history, traditional accounts col- 
lected by ethnologists, archaeological researches, the comparative 
morphology of languages, and comparative culture studies.” The 
routes of migration have varied for different peoples, and have laid 
the foundations not only of diverse racial structures but also of di- 
verse cultural characteristics. 

The routes of migration therefore, in a sense, describe the nature 
of historical competition. The steppe route followed by Tartar and 
Mongol eventually led to the occupation of the fertile plains of the 
rivers. The route of the tundras and marshes of the north, which 
the Lapps and the Esquimaux have followed, led to the occupation 
of the deserted regions of Siberia and Greenland. The forest route 
of the Indian and Negro has had its characteristics. The ancient 
desert routes of the Orient led to the establishment of an Arab 
stronghold in Arabia and to the Assyrian and Egyptian settlements. 
The routes of the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus have led to the 
foundation of the grand empires of Asia. The valley routes of Cau- 


20 C. Wissler, Man and Culture; Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples (pp. 1-18, esp.) 
and Otto Sittig, “Compulsory Migrations in the Pacific Ocean,” Reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (1895), pp. 519-35. 
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casia and Crimea, the ancient routes of maritime peoples and the 
rise of Phoenicia and Carthage, the medieval routes of the Medi- 
terranean and the rise of Venice, the river routes of the Don and the 
Danube and the emergence of the lesser Slavic nations, and finally, 
the far-flung empires of Greece and Rome coming as a result of 
their routes, testify to the réle of migration in competition, conflict, 
and social organization. 

In all these movements, the trend was always outward, from a 
point of relative balance (settlement) to a frontier; but after some 
degree of balance had been achieved in the frontier region, move- 
ment back to the centers of origin began. That is how stabilization 
was brought about; that is how centers of dominance grew up; and 
that is how groups became segregated and their cultures took on 
definite form. It is not by accident that the routes of civilization lay 
in Eurasia, and that the chief development of man occurred on 
that continent. The dry interiors of Europe and Asia have attracted 
population; and when it was attracted to certain centers its move- 
ment backward tended to create centers of dominance throughout 
this area. Dominance, however, has not meant segregation in the 
sense of isolation without any possibility of relationship. Competi- 
tion brings about segregation, i.e., the settlement of population in 
certain areas, but it does not imply isolation or complete freedom 
from contact. Competition, of course, does not involve contact; but 
competition cannot bring about a readjustment of disturbed rela- 
tions unless contact is ultimately provided for. An isolated com- 
munity which shuns contact in the face of an ecological disturbance 
is doomed to extinction. 

The ecological conception of change in a cultural milieu brings 
out and emphasizes several kinds of contact which bring about a 
modification of the customs and institutions of a people. The effect 
of migration is notorious in this respect. As the function of a group, 
this is not necessarily disruptive of the ties which hold people to- 
gether. Indeed (as in the case of pariah peoples), it may cement 
them together more strongly, though it may be productive of change 
as well. Especially obvious changes, however, are produced by the 
interchange of objects in contiguous peoples (a sort of border trade) 
necessitating some degree of contact. A still more obvious effect is 
produced by the migration of traders from other regions with the 
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view to a temporary sojourn and ultimate return to their native land, 
Of course, traders may not wish to return, and may become definite. 
ly attached to the new region with the view to carrying on an im. 
personal, symbiotic, relationship to the population. In such cases 
the effects, if more subtle, are just as definite.*° The peaceful inya- 
sion which comes about as a result of this relationship leads to a 
fusion of idea-systems of diverse groups and the gradual substity. 
tion of a personal, mutually sympathetic (not only mutually helpful, 
as in symbiosis) relation for the impersonal relation with which al] 
competitive functioning begins. Finally, we might mention war and 
the subjugation of one group by another as relations rooted in eco- 
logical processes. 

To sum up: the climate, the mineral and vegetable resources, 
orographical and hydrographical conditions, and, finally, the traffic 
routes, had a definite bearing on the direction of migration, its fre- 
quency, and the possibility of segregation. The change from a no- 
madic to a segregated, settled, sort of existence is at the same time 
a change from a bleod-kinship to a territorial group, localized in a 
certain culture area. Change in such a group can be attributed to 
the changes of physico-geographic factors, such as climatic fluctua- 
tions, cataclysms, volcanic eruptions, etc., and finally to the intry- 
sions of outside groups. Contact with outsiders leads to the intro- 
duction of culture objects or culture forms unknown to the in-group, 
and this loosens the existing ties, and forces the group to modify its 
habitus and culture. 

The foregoing account of the effect of ecological processes on the 
formation and change in culture groups brings us back to the ques- 
tion of race differences. If the account here given is correct, no the- 
ory of racial superiority in a cultural sense is tenable, for the changes 
in group life cannot be said to proceed along a straight line. Cultural 
change proceeds in fits and starts. When reaching a certain level, 
progress seems to decrease, and though the cultural assets are gen- 
erally absorbed by another people, the original producers(?) of it be- 
come less and less concerned with it.** The claim has been made that 
such a decline is due to miscegenation. It is.yet to be shown, how- 


30 F, J. Teggart, The Processes of History, pp. 80-4; 144-45. 


3 Hertz, op. cit., p. 305. The best illustration of this general thesis is found in the 
growth of Melanesian culture through the slow accretions of culture patterns of suc- 
cessive groups of immigrants. See Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, 2 vols. (1915). 
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ever, that this is so as long as the new group, taking over the culture 
objects, continues the line of progress with which it began. 

There is no race old or young whose culture can be differentiated 
on the basis of a specific complex of “‘racial traits.” Historical events 
have been busily compounding both bloods and cultures. Just as 
there is then no single self-constituted culture, just so is there no 
single self-constituted race. All great civilizations of which we have 
any record have been the work of thoroughly mixed groups. The 
white race, through its many and trying historical contacts, has come 
into possession of some nuclear ideas of other groups (agricultural, 
for example, borrowed from the Sumerians), and has utilized them 
to the fullest. This, however, does not mean that the pigmentation 
generally associated with Aryan peoples is an assurance of a high 
level of cultural achievement. White peoples have changed in de- 
grees of “superiority” in different periods of history, and inferior 
peoples have shown a tendency to rise to higher levels. 

Race differences, as measured by cultural achievement, are ab- 
stract and essentially artificial. However, they represent qualities 
which are culturally selected as symbols of high social potency. It is 
through interstimulation and inhibition in the cultural milieu that 
group members become conscious of the qualities distinguishing 


them, or assumed to distinguish them, from other groups{ Race dis- / 


tinction is posited as a necessary aspect of continuity and integrity 
in group life.) Those traits in an out-group which are particularly 
obvious are Selected as convenient symbols of distinction. A funda- 
mental inertia in the mores is mistaken for a guaranty of racial puri- 
ty in the in-group. This in turn becomes the justification for the 
discriminating attitude and for an ideal to be lived up to. When the 
group is small and isolated, prejudice is reinforced by emotional 
interdependence upon friend and neighbor, and social distances are 
maintained. Those who belong to the “profession of maintenance” 
tend to hamper objective analysis and mutual understanding and 
to retard social progress within and without the group. Thus “racial 
traits,” fundamentally the product of selection from the general 
protoplasm of the species by migration and segregation in a physico- 
geographic world, become operative on a socio-cultural level in 


. Which they are selected by the culture patterns and the interper- 


sonal relations which lie at the basis of group isolation. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
SWEDISH ROYAL SOCIAL BOARD 


CARL CHR. SCHMIDT 
K. Social Styrelsen, Stockholm 
ABSTRACT 


The Swedish Royal Social Board is a permanent organization whose members are 
appointed by the king for life. Its functions are to present to the government, after 
investigation, its decision upon measures within its field which are to come before the 
king in council, to provide information on questions referred to it, and to make re- 
searches and reports to the government officials. The Social Board consists of a 
director and six bureaus. Bureau I has to do with the labor market, labor conciliati 
arbitration work, emigration and immigration questions, housing conditions, alcohol 
problems. Bureau II handles questions relating to health and to protection from acci- 
dent. Bureau III deals with the voluntary sickness associations and various mutual 
aid societies. Bureau IV keeps statistical reports on (1) collective agreements, s 
and lockouts, (2) the development of the labor market, (3) changes in the cost of living, 
(4) the development of co-operative enterprises. The work of Bureau V is 
statistical, including farm-labor, housing, and industrial wages. Bureau VI deals wi 
the department’s own administration and personnel. 


A number of American sociologists who have examined the opera- 
tion of the Swedish Royal Social Board in Stockholm have suggested 
that the preparation of a somewhat organized description of the 
work of this Board, particularly in those aspects which relate to 
social legislation, would be of considerable interest to them in con- 
nection with their own problems, and with this in view I have under- 
taken to prepare the following statement. 

The relation of the work of the Social Board to the organization of the 
Swedish state—The permanent organization and important position 
of all the different Royal boards or departments is a significant fea- 
ture of the structure of the Swedish state and provides a guaranty 
against the misuse of power on the part of the government and of 
parliament. The government consists of nine ministries, and asso- 
ciated with these are a number of separate departments each of 
which has its independent field of activity. The following depart- 
ments are among those under the jurisdiction of the Social Ministry. 

1. The Social Board, whose functions are described in detail below. 

2. The Medical Board which has to do with matters of health and sickness. 

3. The governmental Insurance Office which has to do with obligatory 


insurance against accidents in work. 
4. The Pension Board which administers the obligatory old-age insurance. 
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There is in Swedish law a provision that “before proposals are 
brought before the king in council, they shall be formulated by those 
presenting them in the light of information obtained from the related 
departments.” In consequence of this provision, the government, 
before it makes a decision in a given case, must submit the transac- 
tions in the case to the special department or departments within 
whose province it falls. The department concerned has then to give 
an opinion on the measure, often after prolonged investigation on 
the factual side, approving or disapproving the proposed measure. 
In the decision by a department regarding a measure thus referred, 
the chief of the department and at least one bureau chief participate 
—in important questions, all the bureau chiefs—and each has the 
right to express his dissent from the decision together with his rea- 
sons, to be forwarded with the report to the government. Depart- 
ment members, appointed by the king, cannot be removed against 
their will, unless guilty of neglect of duty or criminal offense, which 
must be determined by a court. Their tenure of office is therefore 
permanent, as in the case of judges in many countries. The govern- 
ment cannot dismiss an objectionable but an unimpeachable mem- 
ber, since in that case he could claim before a court of justice the 
right to continue his duties and receive his salary. On this account, 
the members are not prevented by the problem of bread and butter 
from expressing their unbiased opinions, and the decisions of the 
department can be reached along factual lines without reference to 
the complexion of the government in power at the moment. 

It is to be noted that all the communications between the govern- 
ment and the departments are in writing. Every incoming and out- 
going communication (except those relating to the relations of the 
kingdom to foreign powers) is recorded in the form of a diary ac- 
cessible to everybody. In this way the public is informed through 
the newspapers of the activities of the state authorities and of the 
opinion of the departments in regard to given questions. All the 
important opinions and data of the departments are moreover 
printed. The departments have, in addition, the task of providing 
information on questions referred to them and of making researches 
and reports to the government officials where important issues are 
involved. Their time and energy are constantly engaged in prepar- 
ing reports and working out proposals concerning important issues. 
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In the case of more important questions, requiring careful and tedj- 
ous examination, and when the department in question has not the 
time to make such an investigation, the government may appoint a 
special committee consisting of scientific representatives and politi. 
cally important persons. This committee is not a part of the depart. 
ment, but works by the side of the department in question, and the 
scientific members of the committee are frequently members of this 
department. For example, not less than three members of Bureay 
I of the Social Board are at present secretaries of such committees, 
The proposal of the investigatory committee, which is also printed, 
is then submitted to the appropriate department by the govern- 
ment for its further consideration and opinion. 

The government is, of course, able to go contrary to the opinion 
of the department but it cannot suppress the statement which is in 
disagreement with it. In the case of every proposal of a law or re- 
quest for a grant which is presented by the government in parlia- 
ment, the government must also present the opinion of the depart- 
ment involved, either as a whole or in an extensive abstract. In the 
nature of the case the government must present very weighty rea- 
sons in order to gain the approval of parliament to a measure on 
which a department has made an unfavorable report. It may be 
said, in fact, that practically no law is enacted which is contrary to 
the advice of the department. 

In the case of many questions coming up for legislation, it is diffi- 
cult, in the absence of experience in the given field, to predict the 
consequences of proposed legislation even if the matter has been 
given a most careful examination. In Sweden, when legislation is 
undertaken in such cases, it is customary to make the enactment 
provisional, to be in force, for example, for three or five years. It 
thus becomes necessary to examine the question again at the expira- 
tion of this time, and for this purpose the government orders a re- 
port on the operation of the law up to date in order to be able to 
make proposals for its improvement before its definite enactment. 
A case of this kind, for example, was the eight-hour-day labor law 
which was originally enacted for a period of three years, twice re- 
newed for the same period, and finally definitely adopted as late 
as 1930. 

The above brief description may be sufficient to make clear the 
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position of the Social Board and the influence it is able to exercise 
within the Swedish state. We may now pass to the organization of 
the Social Board and a more detailed description of the work of this 


department. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIAL BOARD 


The Social Board consists of a general director and six bureaus, 
each with its special field of work. At the head of each bureau is a 
bureau chief who reports from his bureau to the general director 
when the Social Board is formulating a decision. Most closely asso- 
ciated with the bureau chiefs are their several secretaries. In addi- 
tion there is a staff—attorneys, statisticians, bureau assistants, 
clerks, etc.—having special assignments or carrying on the routine 
work of the department. 


THE WORK OF THE SOCIAL BOARD 
BUREAU I 


In Bureau I the following matters are handled: 

1. The labor market.—There are 135 public employment offices 
distributed over the state, with paid employees. These offices are 
communal but receive subsidies from the state and are under the 
supervision of the Social Board. Bureau I distributes portions of 
the subsidy to the employment offices in conformity with statutory 
provisions, receives complaints, and undertakes a personal inves- 
tigation of the same. According to a special statute the bureau pro- 
vides funds for the transportation of applicants for work to new 
places of employment in case they are out of money. On the basis 
of reports regularly received from the employment offices as to posi- 
tions which cannot be filled from the list of local applicants, the 
bureau prepares and prints every week a list of vacancies and sends 
it to the various employment agencies, labor organizations, etc. In 
this way the interlocal labor exchange is promoted, particularly 
among the more specialized occupations. 

In addition to the public employment offices, whose services are 
free, there are a number of employment offices conducted as busi- 
hess enterprises. Special permission is required for this and these 
offices are obliged to observe certain regulations concerning their 
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charges for service. Reports are made to the Social Board from these 
offices. 

On the basis of reports received, Bureau I is able to follow the 
movement of the labor market and, so to speak, prepare a “labor 
weatherchart”’ for that field. Every month a report on the labor 
situation is worked out and printed in the journal of the Social 
Board. Every quarter a report on the labor situation is printed, ac. 
companied by more detailed statistical material. 

In consequence of its close contact with the labor supply and de- 
mand problem, Bureau I gives particular attention to unemploy- 
ment. In addition to state provision for assistance to the unem- 
ployed (in Sweden it is the practice of the state to provide work at 
a lower wage than is current—the so-called “reserve-work,” eg,, 
road making), there is a special committee of five persons, the State 
Labor Commission, which has existed since 1914. The chief and 
one other member of Bureau I are appointed by the government as 
members of this commission. 

2. Labor conciliation —By a special law concerning the media- 
tion of labor disputes the country is divided into seven districts. 
In each of these districts there is a conciliator appointed annually 
by the government whose duty is to call laborers and employers to- 
gether in case of strikes or lockouts or threatened labor troubles with 
a view to reaching a collective agreement. These conciliators are 
under the direction of the Social Board. In Bureau I a particular 
employee has the duty of collecting copies of every collective agree- 
ment reached in the country, of bringing in reports of the develop- 
ment of negotiations carried on with reference to new collective 
agreements, and of observing the strikes and lockouts as they occur. 
He has to give information in this connection to the conciliator in- 
volved who may then offer his services with a view to reaching a 
collective agreement. In case of more important disputes over re- 
newed collective agreements involving several districts, or the de- 
velopment of actual labor conflicts, the Social Board advises the 
government on the appointment of a special conciliation commission 
and the before-named employee acts as secretary of this commis- 
sion. He has further to provide the conciliators with information 
concerning wage rates in the various industries, the various collec- 
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tive agreements, etc. The present occupant of this position has been 
appointed by the government to act as conciliator in one of these 
districts in addition to his function as employee of Bureau I. 

In Sweden the organization of both employers and laborers has 
had an extensive development and collective agreement is wide- 
spread. The work of the conciliators is therefore of great importance. 

Through their integrity and tact they have won the confidence 
of both parties. As a rule they intervene before open conflict has 
developed, and often they are called in by the parties involved. 
Within the Social Board an annual review is prepared of the activi- 
ties of the conciliators. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that in recent years a 
strong sentiment has developed among employers and laborers as 
to the advantage of peaceful relations and undisturbed conditions 
of production. A permanent committee has been formed (Industrial 
Peace Committee) composed of representatives from the central or- 
ganizations of employers and laborers, and this committee is work- 
ing for the promotion of good co-operation and good industrial re- 
lations. One of the employees of the Social Board is the secretary 
of this committee. 

3. Arbitration work in connection with the courts—According to a 
law which went into effect on January 1, 1929, a governmental court 
was established, with its seat in Stockholm, for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in disputes as to the interpretation and practice of collective 
agreements. As member of that court, the government has named 
the chief of Bureau IV of the Social Board. In order to satisfy the 
demand that persons should be appointed in whose decisions both 
parties would have confidence, the Social Board, in conformity with 
a law of 1920, has appointed a number of special arbitration judges, 
located in different parts of the country. These judges work under 
the auspices of the Social Board and have to make reports on their 
activity. 

Such cases of collective bargaining as contain binding clauses con- 
cerning the settlement of disputes by a special jury agreed on by the 
parties concerned do not come before the court of compulsory ar- 
bitration. Such agreements are in force in the building industries 
and among the local industries of forty municipalities. On both of 
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these arbitration juries a member of the Social Board serves as secre. 
tary. 

4. Emigration questions.—According to a regulation in force no 
one may act as emigration agent in Sweden without the approval of 
the Social Board, granted for not more than a year at a time. 
Bureau I handles the applications for this permission, keeps track 
of the activities of the agent, and studies the development of the 
emigration problem. The bureau collects and preserves reports on 
the destination and condition of life of the Swedish immigrants in 
various lands and these data are communicated to the daily press 
or to persons who are considering emigration. 

5. Immigration questions.—According to a provisional law in force 
until the end of 1932, the Social Board has the duty of examining 
the capacity for employment of every foreigner who is seeking work 
in Sweden and the conditions of residence of every foreigner who 
wishes to dwell for more than three months in the country. These 
questions are handled by Bureau I, which consequently has the 
task of regulating the whole matter of immigration. It may be men- 
tioned that applicants for work are considered in each particular 
case from the standpoint of the condition of the labor situation, 
and in some cases the bureau seeks information from employment 
agencies and employers’ and workers’ organizations. The law gives 
the Social Board an opportunity to take into consideration the per- 
sonal circumstances and rightful interests of the foreigner, but at 
the same time the possibility of ridding the land of a criminal ele- 
ment and of protecting the home industries from an abnormal influx 
of superfluous, or from the racial standpoint, unassimilable labor. 
In addition the bureau has to give reports to the government on 
cases of foreigners seeking Swedish citizenship when their applica- 
tions are referred to the government. 

6. Housing conditions.—The question of housing, taken from the 
social standpoint, is one of the problems of Bureau I. Particularly 
during the years of the war there was a great shortage of dwellings 
in Sweden and this led to provisional legal measures against the 
increase of rent. By a gradual increase of the legally permissible 
rates a point of equilibrium between the level of rent and the level 
of living prices as a whole was reached in 1923, and then it was pos 
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sible to remove the restrictions which had been imposed. Sweden 
was the first country after the war to do this and thus open the 
way for a new expansion of private initiative in the building field. 
During the years of the war a member of the staff of Bureau I had 
been designated to advise the government in connection with the 
housing problem. 

7. The alcohol problem.—In six hundred cities and communities 
there are at present local committees called Temperance Juries 
which have the duty of promoting temperance, intervening with 
alcoholics, and, if their efforts are unavailing, of seeing that such 
drinkers as are a menace to the community or are unable on account 
of intemperance to take care of themselves and their families are 
brought before the county board with a view to internment in an 
institution for alcoholics. The Social Board has a certain supervi- 
sion of these committees. Bureau I distributes a state subsidy 
among these committees, as is provided by a special regulation. 
An employee of the Social Board inspects these committees and 
promotes their organization and development. For the custody of 
alcoholics there is a system of institutions, some of which are or- 
ganized and conducted as private enterprises. These receive state 
support on condition that they will conform with certain conditions 
of organization prescribed by the statutes or by the Social Board. 
Other private institutions receive support from the state at a higher 
rate on condition that they undertake to be at the disposition of the 
state in the care of alcoholics. There are further two institutions for 
alcoholics—one for men and one for women—organized and con- 
ducted by the state, and these are set aside for the more criminally 
disposed and hardened cases. This system is arranged in a differ- 
ential way so that alcoholics can be distributed according to the 
more or less pronounced character of their criminal or unsocial dis- 
positions among institutions where the conditions of custody are 
more and less severe. Bureau I has, according to law, the duty of 
supervising and inspecting these institutions, of deciding questions 
as to the transfer of alcoholics from one institution to another, of 
examining the complaints of alcoholics about the decision of the 
institution as to their release before the expiration of sentence, their 
requests for leave of absence, etc. Bureau I distributes to the pri- 
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vate institutions the funds provided by law, and takes the initiative 
in the organization of new institutions. 

The bureau has at its disposal as expert in questions of alcoholism 
one of the most distinguished specialists in the country in the psy. 
chiatric field, Professor O. Kinberg. His knowledge and insight are 
also very important to the Social Board in the handling of the vari. 
ous problems in the other departments of the board. 

The problem of vagabondage has become more serious in recent 
years. Bureau I has prepared two separate reports, one relating to 
male and the other to female vagabonds. In a proposal of a law 
concerning vagabondage, which has not yet been before parliament, 
it is provided that the Social Board shall have supervision also of 
this class of inmates of institutions. 

8. As stated in the introduction, the Social Board has to give to 
the government opinions, accessible to the public, on all questions 
which come before the government for examination and which lie 
within the province of the Social Board. Bureau I has therefore to 
make reports on a great number of points relating to the group of 
problems enumerated above. But, in addition, a large number of 
important questions of general interest come up on which the gov- 
ernment requires a report; for example, on the urgent question of 
the sterilization of habitual offenders and of mentally “degenerate” 
persons, concerning whom a law has been framed by a special com- 
mittee but which has not yet been enacted. At present the bureauis 
participating in the preparation of reports required by the govern- 
ment on the following questions: 

A report of a special committee on a law for the improvement of the condition 
of the blind. 

A report of a committee on a law for insurance against unemployment. 

An invitation from a foreign power to the Swedish state to participate in an 
international housing congress. 

A request from a foreign power for information on certain aspects of emigra- 
tion. 

An application from a philanthropic society for state support to employ 
social custodians who will assist disabled and crippled persons. 

A request from a number oi private industrial organizations for state support 
in the establishment of an educational institution for the training of labor 


leaders in social and hygienic matters together with preparation for intelligent 
labor leadership. 
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A request from Swedish musicians for state intervention for the prevention 
of unemployment in their profession in consequence of the development of 
mechanical music (motion pictures). 


BUREAU II 


Bureau II handles questions relating to protection from accident 
and protection of health in the industries. By a special law the 
country is divided into nine districts. In each district there is a 
labor inspector paid by the state with an assistant and helpers, 
whose duty it is to inspect the conditions of work in the various 
factories and places of work, to investigate the causes of accident 
and work for better protection. The law recognizes the right of the 
workers to select a representative to present their wishes to the 
inspector, etc. The inspectors work under Bureau II which has to 
secure reports on all accidents in industry, to investigate their 
causes, and to take measures for their prevention. To this end the 
bureau gives advice and instruction and may also prescribe obliga- 
tory provisions. Up to 1930, the department has prepared, printed, 
and circulated instruction on protection against injury in the use of 
circular saws, on the use of spraying devices in painting, and on 
mechanical devices against injury by dust and chips. 

A number of special inspectors for particular fields work under the 
direction of Bureau II. For example, there is an inspector for women 
in industry and their labor conditions, and the timber and floating 
inspector has, among other items, to inspect the living conditions 
of lumbermen and sailors. As in the case of the other bureaus, Bu- 
reau IT has to formulate reports on questions referred to the Social 
Board by the government. 


BUREAU III 


Bureau III has responsibility in connection with the voluntary 
sickness associations, which give assistance to their members in time 
of sickness. These associations have a wide development in Sweden. 
The many private associations are registered in the bureau and re- 
ceive support from the government in conformity with a special 
law. An employee of the bureau or an inspector sent by the bureau 
examines the operation of these associations, and the bureau has 
the duty of offering advice and criticism. 
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In conformity with a particular law, Bureau III has also to dis. 
tribute state funds to those associations handling maternity cases, 

This bureau has also the task of keeping a register of the various 
mutual aid societies—life insurance, burial insurance, etc. Only such 
associations as are registered at the bureau are legal “persons,” able 
to prosecute and defend before the courts. Registration is denied by 
a special law to those associations whose conditions are not found 
satisfactory by the bureau. 

Bureau III has also to function when associations or societies 
cease to exist and the question arises as to the disposition of the 
funds on hand. In certain cases it appoints an arbitrator to compose 
the disputes arising. 

BUREAU IV 

Bureau IV has the handling of matters of the following character: 

1. A statistical report based on materials collected by Bureau I 
on collective agreements, strikes, and lockouts is prepared and print- 
ed annually. 

2. A continuous statistical record is kept on the development of 
the labor market, based partly on the reports of the employment 
agencies, partly on the records of the organizations of laborers on 
unemployment among their members, and partly on reports of em- 
ployers of their experience with labor supply. These statistical rec- 
ords, which are the material on which Bureau I bases its judgments 
on the labor market, are published in Sociala Meddelanden, the 
journal of the Social Board. In this connection may be mentioned 
that on May 5, 1927, the bureau made a computation covering 
the whole land of the number of idle workers on that day, and the 
results have been printed in a special volume. 

3. The bureau keeps a continuous statistical record of changes in 
the cost of living. It publishes a quarterly index of the cost of living 
as compared with the year 1913. The wages of state employees 
fluctuate in conformity with this index. 

Periodically the bureau is commissioned by the government and 
parliament to work out a classification of communes in Sweden on 
the basis of their price levels. This is of fundamental importance 
in determining the wage level of state employees in the different 
communes. 

The basis of the continuous statistics of the cost of living is partly 
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reports received monthly from special agents on the price of necessi- 
ties and luxuries at different points in the land, and partly the 
bureau’s exhaustive comparison of the household budgets of differ- 
ent population groups. 

4. The bureau keeps a continuous statistic of the development of 
co-operative enterprises. 

5. The bureau prepares for the press one issue monthly of the 
Social Board’s journal, Sociala Meddelanden. This contains partly 
the current statistical series, partly the opinions of the department, 
partly information about work performed, and partly notes and 
abstracts on the development of social work in Sweden and in foreign 
countries. 

BUREAU V 


Bureau V has work of a purely statistical character. The following 
classes of statistics are collected: 

1. Farm-labor statistics——An annual statistical report is pub- 
lished on labor supply, labor demand, hours of work, wages for the 
agriculture of Sweden. 

2. Housing statistics—A statistical report is published every year 
on the building activities of the cities, towns, and villages of the 
kingdom. At intervals the bureau undertakes a more comprehen- 
sive statistical investigation, a so-called “rent reckoning,” embrac- 
ing the whole housing question, rent levels, building activities, 
hygienic and sanitary conditions, etc. 

3. Industrial wage statistics —The third continuous statistical se- 
ries, which is prepared annually in the bureau, concerns the wage 
situation in the various industries. The data, obtained largely from 
employers, reveal wage development and the level of laborers’ wages 
comparatively as between different parts of the country and between 
home and export industries, etc. 

4. Bureau V has further to prepare reports on different issues 
when so directed by the government, often on the request of parlia- 
ment. Among these reports, which are printed as special publica- 
tions, may be mentioned: 


: Investigation of the less favorable housing conditions in certain Swedish 
Cities (3 vols.). 
Investigation of the social injury worked by alcohol. 
Physical development of minors in Swedish industry. 
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Work and wages of business employees in Sweden. 

Working conditions of hotel and restaurant employees in Sweden. 
Working conditions of seamen in Sweden (2 vols.). 

Working conditions of longshoremen in Sweden. 

Swedish home industry (2 vols.). 

Accessions to and retirements from state service between 1913 and 1918, 


BUREAU VI 


Bureau VI has the treatment of questions of the department’s own 
administration and personnel, the management of the offices, etc, 
It also has charge of the library of the department, which, through 
exchange of publications with home and foreign libraries and 
through purchase, has become a considerable collection (at least 
30,000 volumes) and is at present the largest library on social politics 
in the country. The personnel of Bureau VI has legal training, with 
the exception of the librarians, and its main function is to pass 
judgment on the legal questions referred to the department. In this 
respect it works in close relation with Bureau I. 

Among the more important matters handled by Bureau VI may 
be mentioned the drafting of the eight-hour-day law. A special com- 
mission (Labor Council) exists for questions concerning the applica- 
tion of this law and for granting exceptions in certain cases—within 
definite limits prescribed by law. The chief of Bureau VI is a mem- 
ber of this commission. 

Among other questions recently handled by Bureau VI are, for 
example, a law on business hours (closing time of shops), proposal 
of a law on vacation for laborers, proposal of measures for the super- 
vision of pawnshops, from the standpoint of social welfare. 

For the most part the questions referred to the Social Board which 
bear upon international co-operation through the International La- 
bor Board are handled by Bureau VI. For maintaining co-opera- 
tive relations with the International Labor Board the government 
has appointed a special commission, containing representatives of 
the Social Board, of employers, and of workmen. The director of the 
Social Board and the chief of Bureau VI are members of this com- 
mission. The present chief of Bureau VI has been the representative 
of the Swedish government with the international labor organiza- 
tion uninterruptedly. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH" 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 
ABSTRACT 

Comte initiated a research emphasis in sociology and used the data of history for 
purposes of induction. The Scotch school added observations from life to logic; Le Play 
attempted local studies; Quetelet applied statistics to sociological problems; Buckle 
refined the anthropogeographic procedure; and Spencer emphasized induction from 
ethnographic data. All of these approaches to an inductive sociology have since been 
employed, but the use of quantitative data and procedures has dominated the field since 
1900. The present emphasis is mainly upon techniques of measurement. Marked in- 
tolerance of factions calls for more generalization and synthesis. 

The present major emphasis in sociology, as in all the other social 
sciences, is upon research. In fact, since the days of Comte, the 
sociologists have been much interested in research, but the type of 
research has varied from period to period. Comte was zealous of re- 
working the data of history, somewhat after the manner of Vico, to 
discover the true trends of human thought and the development of 
human societies. Comte was not really a sociologist in the modern 
sense of the term, but a philosopher who summarized and pushed to 
their logical conclusions the best observations and speculations of 
the eighteenth century regarding society. His investigations into the 
history of society and of science disclosed the logical necessity of a 
separate and unified science of society, or sociology, which would 
draw together the discrete and scattered fragments of thinking about 
social relationships and adjustments which had long found lodgment 
in theology, metaphysics, natural law, jurisprudence, moral philoso- 
phy, history, and the philosophy of history. 

Like Vico and his own immediate predecessors in the philosophy 
of history, Comte saw in the history of institutions the chief sources 
of the data to be used in constructing the new science of sociology. 
His own attempt at a sociology, The Positive Polity, is therefore 
little more than a vast essay in the philosophy of history in logical 
continuity with his introductory treatise, The Positive Philosophy. 

* This paper is the seventh section, somewhat revised, of a paper entitled “An In- 


terpretation of Sociology in the United States” read before the American Sociological 
Society, December 29, 1930, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Contemporaneous with Comte, four other approaches toward an 
inductive sociology were being made, and to these a sixth inductive 
approach was soon added. The first of these, the Scotch moral 
philosophy school, represented best by Adam Smith, Paley, George 
Combe, and Thomas Chalmers, had its origins in the French-Eng. 
lish-Scotch moral philosophers of the eighteenth century. The moral 
philosophers of the nineteenth century retained the social-psycholog. 
ical theories of the other group, especially their theories of the moral 
sentiments, and re-worked them in combination with a large amount 
of applied sociological content, dealing especially with problems of 
poverty and crime, of the family, of the administration of justice, 
the questions of slave and wage labor, and, latterly, of temperance 
and the moral control of large towns and cities. Although this ap- 
proach to sociology had great influence upon political philosophy, 
political economy, and even upon theology on the disciplinary side, 
and upon the university curricula of the United States and Latin 
America, its observational procedure scarcely reached beyond that 
of informal statistics. 

As a consequence of this fact and of its speculative interests and 
ethical and theological concerns, tending more to social reform than 
to social analysis, the Scotch school of pre-sociology has been more 
and more segregated into Christian ethics, Christian sociology, social 
ethics, social work, and journalistic reform. To a corresponding de- 
gree it has lost intimate contact with sociology. However, it must 
not be supposed that the Scotch or moral philosophy school was not 
committed to an interest in a factual basis. It simply did not de- 
velop its technique of discovering and generalizing data pari passu 
with its interest in the content and technique of reform. 

What the Scotch school failed to do in the way of a sociological 
methodology the schools of Le Play and Quetelet accomplished, the 
one by the use of a survey technique and the other by means of 
statistical generalization. Both of these pioneers in sociological 
method, although by no means wholly original, found a quantita- 
tive and factual basis in contemporary social life for their sociological 
conclusions. It is true that neither of these approaches resulted im- 
mediately in a complete and well-rounded sociology, either in the 
hands of the founders of the methods or when used by their disciples. 
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In fact, not even in this day have these two methods succeeded in 
taking complete possession of the field of sociological investigation. 
The reason for this is that surveys are necessarily at first local and 
the process of building up a comprehensive body of data is a long 
and tedious one. Likewise, statistical generalization must wait upon 
the collection of a representative and abundant body of accurately 
tested quantitative data, an objective still far from realization in 
the field of social relationships and adjustment. 

Other factors also contributed to the failure of the methods of Le 
Play and Quetelet to take complete possession of the field of socio- 
logical methodology. All social facts, like all other facts, are unique, 
but the time and space scatter of social facts is often so extreme 
that it is almost impossible at times and in some fields of behavior 
to secure typical situations and representative samples. The spread 
of the social process over time and space is apparently frequently 
so great that the unity and topography of the object-behavior under 
investigation eludes the investigator so completely that he is com- 
pelled to content himself with mere fragments and segments of the 
social processes as wholes. Along with these difficulties is the further 
one, scarcely less marked, of constructing a quantitative technique 
adequate to segregate, correlate, and measure the complex factors 
in the social process as a whole. 

Although much is being accomplished toward the solution of 
these methodological difficulties, they present a constant tempta- 
tion to the sociologist who desires to achieve results more rapidly 
to turn to the more concrete and “human’’ facts of visible social 
processes in the present and in the past, in advanced and in primi- 
tive societies, which he can generalize informally and approximately 
according to his previous experience without resorting to the arduous 
and often unsuccessful methods of quantitative definition and meas- 
urement. 

It must have been with some such experience and anticipation 
in the backgrounds of their minds that both Buckle and Spencer 
attacked the problem of constructing a theory of society, each in his 
own way. It is certain that Buckle knew of the quantitative ap- 
proach, for he definitely stated that it was his contact with statistical 
studies that confirmed him in the notion that society is, like in- 
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animate nature, governed by definite natural laws. He sought, 
through twenty years of painstaking study of history and geography, 
to discover inductively these laws of society. In all countries he had 
enthusiastic followers in this method. Sumner was first a disciple of 
Buckle, before he turned to the leadership of Spencer. 

Anyone who cares to read carefully Huth’s Life and Writings of 
Buckle and J. M. Robertson’s Buckle and His Critics, or, better still, 
Buckle’s works, including his miscellaneous essays and notes, will 
discover that much excellent sociological generalization is capable 
of being achieved by Buckle’s procedure. Just as Buckle improved 
on the technique of earlier anthropogeographers, later social or 
human geographers have also added much to Buckle’s technique, 
and have at the same time made no mean contribution to the field 
of sociology, despite the largely non-quantitative and informal in- 
ferential character of their techniques. If someone with the energy 
and singleness of devotion to this work that characterized Buckle 
would now enter the field of “human ecology,” we might see this 
particular contemporary sociological approach rapidly take on a 
massive and well-integrated content. 

Spencer, who, Canon Barnett said, knew so little of history and 
who was antagonistic personally to Buckle and his method, also 
turned to concrete facts as the basis of his sociological system. 
Spencer was, after Comte, the greatest protagonist of the inductive 
method in the nineteenth century. He spent his various inheritances 
employing assistants to collect data regarding the behavior of primi- 
tive and remote peoples to serve asa basis for his sociological general- 
izations. He did not initiate the practice of using anthropological 
and ethnological data as a basis for sociological inductions; and he 
had many contemporaries and successors who followed the same pro- 
cedure. He is merely the typical representative of this procedure as 
it was followed in the last half of the nineteenth century. If he fre- 
quently found his data inadequate, and therefore filled in, with specu- 
lative guesses, the wide gaps which scarcity of data prevented him 
from filling inductively, still the surprise is, not that he did not suc- 
ceed better, but that he did so well, considering the materials he had 
to work with. I have pointed out elsewhere’ the shortcomings of the 

2“'The Development of Methods in Sociology,” The Monist, April, 1928. 
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historical and anthropological approaches; but much of great value 
sociologically has been accomplished in this way, as the work of 
Hobhouse, of Westermarck and of Sumner, among others, amply 
testifies. 

Our North American sociologists have employed all of these meth- 
ods freely. Henry Hughes, like most southerners of his day, was 
much under the influence of the Scotch methodology, although he 
was also largely conditioned by the Comtean positivism which had 
already reached this country. Bishop at Miami, M’Guffey at Vir- 
ginia, Smyth in Charleston, George Tucker at Virginia, Wayland in 
Providence, and many other men in the United States who were, 
before 1860, feeling their way consciously or otherwise toward so- 
ciology were following the lead of the Scotch moral philosophers. 
Lester F. Ward, the first of our sociological writers to be recognized 
abroad, was a thoroughgoing Comtean positivist and at first used 
the philosophic and informal statistical approach. Perhaps it was 
the predominance of direct observation and comparison used in his 
studies in paleobotany in the Smithsonian Institution which so con- 
firmed him in a similar procedure in sociology and prevented him 
from following the lead of Le Play and Quetelet in his early work. 
Also the great British scientists, whom he so thoroughly admired, 
used a similar method, although they employed quantitative meth- 
ods upon occasion in the laboratory. But the quantitative methods 
of the laboratory are for the most part quite different from those 
that must be employed in sociological analysis. 

Small, on the other hand, used a combination of the methods of 
the moral philosophers and of the Comteans, but he remained much 
under the influence of the philosophers of history, especially of 
Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians. Giddings, who had closer contacts 
with the statisticians, made the transition from the methodologies 
of the Comtean positivists, of the Bucklean anthropogeographers, 
and of the Spencerian culture sociologists to the use of the statistical 
procedures represented in the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by Quetelet. Giddings has been the most cosmopolitan of our 
sociologists, methodologically speaking, and has, in fact, been ap- 
proached in this respect by no one except Ross. 

Ross himself used much anthropological and ethnological mate- 
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rial in his early writings, and many traces of the Comtean positivism 
are also to be found in him. Latterly he has approached somewhat 
to the statistical method, but more especially on the informal than 
on the formal side. 

Cooley, on the other hand, was more affected by the anthropogeo. 
graphic approach than by the anthropological. Even more than 
Ross, he was touched by the moral philosophy approach, and, again 
like Ross, quite as much through the French as through the Scotch 
school. This Frenchward orientation was largely characteristic of 
most of the sociologists trained in the north rather than in the south, 
The ethical urge has been very strong in both Ross and Cooley, and 
also in Ellwood, who may be said to be of their school. This strength 
has been in part due, I think, to the cross-fertilization of the Scotch 
moral tradition in philosophy with the French analysis of social 
movements and collective phenomena. In Cooley it was reinforced 
by the French and Hegelian transcendentalism and emphasis upon 
the value of the human personality. 

Quantitative method was well known in this country throughout 
the last three quarters of the nineteenth century, but it was applied 
much more freely to economic than to sociological problems. De- 
cidedly its application to the latter lacked sufficient scope to con- 
stitute a sociology. George Tucker’s statistical studies of the United 
States published in Hunt’s Merchants Magazine in the eighteen- 
forties is the nearest early approach to a statistical sociology. The 
American Social Science Association after 1865, and the increasing 
emphasis upon social statistics in the American Prison Association 
after 1870, and in the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion after 1874, led naturally to the statistical sociological analyses 
of Amos G. Warner (1894), of Mayo Smith (1895), of Carroll D. 
Wright (1899), and of Adna F. Weber (1899). Survey work and 
budgetary studies were also under way in the eighteen-nineties. Al- 
though he did not himself make such studies, Charles R. Henderson 
had no inconsiderable influence in stimulating them through both 
his university and his wider advisory contacts. 

By 1910 the quantitative procedure had definitely won the battle 
over the other contestants in the field, and one must play with sta- 
tistics if he wished to be regarded as definitely in the sociological 
game. The reasons for this quantitative emphasis were malty. 
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Sociology had never boasted of many friends in the other social 
sciences. Besides being an upstart, she was also a protestant, and 
the older subjects in their devotion to ritual suspected sociology of 
having an ethical and puritanical element in her creed. If such were 
true, she was bound to be a dangerous competitor to the ritualists, 
i.e., to those who worshiped the fact and believed in knowledge for 
fact’s sake. History had worked out a highly technical procedure 
for verifying documents and testing data, and looked upon sociology 
as harboring her discarded grandmother, the Philosophy of History. 
Economics, feeling the competition most strongly, had begun to 
adopt the quantitative method, but had not yet found professional 
security (and, some would say, lost her soul) in schools of business 
administration. She often spoke of Sociology as having a theologi- 
cal bent and of sociologists as ex-ministers who are still preachers. 
For such reasons Sociology felt strongly the need to safeguard her 
generalizations by the most rigorous methods possible, and these 
seemed to be quantitative in character. 

There were, of course, many exceptions in 1g10 and after to this 
general trend toward quantitative procedures. Ross was expanding 
his general observational or informal statistical method to apply to 
an interpretation of modern cultures abroad. Cooley was analyzing 
the social process by means of “‘sympathetic introspection,” which 
means, when interpreted, much the same as the method of Ross. 
Thomas was developing the application of the case method to social 
theory. This method made a powerful appeal to Park, who had been 
trained in journalism and who, after leaving journalism, had wan- 
dered for seven years in the wilderness of German philosophy seek- 
ing vainly for a logical method for the interpretation of social be- 
havior. The anthropological approach also began to come back, but 
in a much modified and greatly enriched form. Instead of being the 
old comparative method of attempting to establish social uniformi- 
ties by means of relatively uncritical informal statistical generaliza- 
tion, the contributions of sociology and collective psychology were 
beginning to be brought to bear in an interpretation of primitive 
behavior. Thus modern cultural sociology has become really a 
phase of social psychology on the one hand and of institutional 
sociology on the other. 

The other phases of sociology have become increasingly quantita- 
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tive in character. This is particularly true of rural and urban sociol- 
ogy, of educational sociology, of social biology and of social psychol- 
ogy, as well as of human ecology. But all of these still use largely 
the informal statistical or observational procedure as applied to his- 
torical, anthropological, geographic, and contemporary behavior 
data. This is necessarily the case, for it seems to be clear that the 
time has not yet arrived when units of measurements and methods 
of generalization can be found adequate to cover all phases of human 
behavior and experience. 

The present chief emphasis in sociological methodology is shifting 
from quantitative investigation to the study of methods of sociologi- 
cal measurement. For a long time the sociologists were so anxious 
to be recognized as users of the quantitative method that they gave 
more attention to their quantitative product than to specialized 
methods of securing it. But in recent years, following the earlier 
lead of psychology and education in particular, they have devoted 
themselves increasingly to working out instruments and devices for 
the collection, definition, and measurement of social data and phe- 
nomena. Most progress so far has been made in social psychology, 
educational sociology, and social biology or bio-sociology, including 
population and human ecological studies. Strangely enough, social 
work, largely because case work has developed primarily under the 
narrow compulsion of almsgiving rather than in the interests of a 
broad understanding of social welfare, has as yet failed to develop 
an adequate system of social tests and measurements. In the near 
future all sociology may be expected to become more interested in 
the problem of developing norms and devices for investigation and 
measurement than in the process of investigation itself. Signs of this 
trend in sociological methodology are everywhere manifest. Healthy 
as is the movement as an aid to investigation, it may have some de- 
cidedly abnormal features when developed as a fad or a craze, 
Methods of investigation should grow out of the problems to be in- 
vestigated and should be definitely related to them. In a large meas- 
ure each complicated problem of investigation must have its own 
methodology. But, on the other hand, the development of method 
inventions in advance of their application to specific problems of 
investigation may also have marked uses. 
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Thus it is that one phase of the investigational procedure succeeds 
another, while the advocates and devotees of the old procedure 
are still alive. Acrimonious personal controversies arise as to the 
relative values of approaches, viewpoints, and methods, largely 
because few sociologists have a sufficiently broad grasp of their sub- 
ject to understand the development of the subject as a whole. In 
fact, just now the specialized workers who are unable to see over the 
tops of the pits they are digging for themselves—in which, inciden- 
tally, they will be buried alive by the next intellectual generation 
of methodological enthusiasts—voice great contempt for the gen- 
eral sociologist who attempts to stay above ground and observe 
and lend aid to the whole field of operations. Recently I heard a 
cultural sociologist who is studying the behavior of certain regional 
groups say to another sociologist who has long spent his time and 
his own money in every part of the United States collecting data 
for a particular piece of research, “Of course you are not interested 
in research.” Thus research comes to mean, in the mind of the nar- 
row specialist, his own type of research, while all other types of 
research are spoken of, or regarded contemptuously, as not research 
at all. 

As a matter of fact, all forms of research continue to be carried on, | 
and very properly so. No one particular method or group of meth- 
ods of research ever can cover the field of sociology adequately. 
Some sociological facts can be measured and generalized quantita- 
tively. Others, at present at least, can only be observed in the light 
of one’s experience and vicarious acquaintance with the history and 
logic of social behavior. Such data must for the present be general- 
ized by inference and by informal statistical methods. 

It should not be forgotten, of course, that even the most carefully 
derived conclusions from quantitative data are not self-interpreta- 
tive. They have meaning only in the logic of our experience and in 
our knowledge of the history of society and of comparative cultures 
made known to sociologists by their study of descriptive materials. 
Yet, the quantitative method is unquestionably the most valuable 
of all methods wherever and in so far as it can be applied. Likewise, 
contempt of one sociological specialism for another, of the specialist 
for the general sociologist, or vice versa, is indicative of personal or 
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of professional immaturity rather than of scientific profundity and 
intellectual catholicity. Such attitudes are, perhaps, after all more 
in the nature of compensations for inferiority feeling than opinions 
scientifically and objectively arrived at. The larger the number of so- 
ciological specialisms we can have, the better for the depth and 
extent of the development of our science, provided always, of course, 
there is a corps of general sociologists of first-rate ability who will 
undertake to see the various specialisms as a whole and interpret 
this unity to the specialists, thus serving as correlators and guides 
to their work. Just now we are not giving a great deal of encourage- 
ment to the general sociologists, perhaps because we still remember 
the eighteen-nineties. But this also will change as we come again to 
feel the need of more correlation and historical perspective. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIO-LEGAL 
RESEARCH AT YALE’ 


DOROTHY SWAINE THOMAS 
Yale University 


ABSTRACT 

Socio-legal research at Yale represents an attempt at evaluation and analysis of the 
social factors bearing on very specific legal situations. The study initiated by Charles 
Clark, in 1927, has sought: to bring together for purely normative purposes, in compar- 
able form, all available information regarding court administration; to bring light to 
bear on technical problems in procedure but verging upon the sociological in interest; 
analysis of certain social data in their relation to the processes of court administration; 
the correlation of court administration data with data extrinsic to the records. Other 
major socio-legal projects include: William Douglas’ study of legal in relation to econom- 
ic and social factors involved in business failures; Underhill Moore’s institutional ap- 
proach to banking law—an attempt to establish the hypothesis that current decisions 
are more closely related to existing patterns of relevant behavior in the jurisdiction 
where the case originates than to any comparability with past decisions; study of socio- 
economic as well as legal consequences in motor vehicle accidents; study of the observa- 
bility of social phenomena. 

One of the most interesting developments in the Social Sciences at 
Yale is the involvement of the Law School in several major research 
projects which are intrinsically sociological in methods and aims 
while dealing with problems primarily legal in their implications. 
The development of this sort of program is in the nature of an inno- 
vation, since the separation of the purely legal from the other cul- 
tural and behavior factors which make up the subject matter of 
sociology has long been thought to be impossible in practice and 
theoretically undesirable and consequently no rapprochement has 
been made other than a philosophical one. A brilliant group of 
socio-legal philosophers has in fact developed a stimulating intu- 
itive approach to the economic and social aspects of the judicial 
process, but, as Underhill Moore remarks, they have failed signally, 
over a period of more than two decades, “to do more than point out 
over and over again the very great probability of the very great 
significance of these factors.” 

The program, which I am describing, represents an attempt to 
evaluate the significance of these factors by an analysis—usually 

* Paper read at Eastern Sociological Conference, New Haven, Connecticut, April 26, 
1931. 
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statistical—of the .__ -vant social data bearing on very specific legal * 


situations. In the time at my disposal, I can do little more than ing. 
cate the problems, the methods of attack, and the implications of 
this approach for social science. 

Early in the attempt to work out the interrelationships existing in 
the social and legal aspects of the judicial process, the paucity of 
fundamental data on the legal side was recognized. The sources of 
material on the administration of justice were rich and relatively 
complete, for in the ordinary court processes records of completed 
cases are made and filed. This material, however, had never been 
analyzed or brought forward in any comparable form for research 
purposes. 

To remedy this defect, Charles Clark, in 1927,? worked out an ex- 
perimental plan for such a collection and analysis of source ma- 
terial for civil cases in the courts of Connecticut. This has since been 
extended to other states, and to include criminal cases, and to date 
between forty thousand and fifty thousand cases have been ex- 
amined. The objectives of this study are threefold. In the first 
place, the aim is to bring together for purely normative purposes, in 
comparable form, all available information regarding court adminis- 
tration. Thus a descriptive and analytical picture is presented of the 
actual business of the courts, what proportions different types of 
cases assume, what terminations these different types receive, the 
relative delays, and the use of special procedural devices (pleas, at- 
tachment, appeal, etc.). In the second place, this study examines, 
more specifically, certain of these groups of data to bring light to 
bear on rather technical problems in procedure, which, however, 
verge upon the sociological in interest. An example is the study of 
the efficacy of trial by jury. In about one-sixth of the first series of 
Connecticut civil cases, trial by jury was claimed but was had in only 
one-fifth of the cases claimed, presumably because of the withdrawal 
or settlement or bargaining in the other cases. A surprisingly high 
proportion of judgments for the defendants resulted in such cases, 
almost twice the proportion found in cases tried to the court. 

The significance of these procedural comparisons is indicated by 4 


2See Charles E. Clark, “Fact Research in Law Administration” (July, 1928), 
Connecticut Bar Journal, I1, 211-33 for the first report on this project. 
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recent analysis of the criminal cases tried in the federal courts in 
Connecticut for the past three fiscal years. Here the jury was had on 
slightly more than 1 per cent of the cases, indicating its almost com- 
plete lack of functioning as a procedural device in this field. A fur- 
ther interesting comparison in this federal series is between prohibi- 
tion cases, which comprise 76 per cent of the total, and all other 
cases, particularly in regard to the disposition of the cases. Imprison- 
ment results in only 15 per cent of the prohibition cases, as against 
39 per cent of the other cases; probation in only 2 per cent of the 
prohibition compared with 21 per cent of the other cases. On the 
other hand, the fine, with or without other sentences, is incurred in 
84 per cent of the prohibition cases, and only 32 per cent of the other 
cases. The fine plus suspended sentence occurs in 50 per cent of the 
prohibition cases and in less than 3 per cent of the others. Two facts 
are implicit in this comparison, first, that for prohibition cases the 
federal court has adopted procedures more similar to police courts 
than to those of the higher courts, and, second, that the bargaining 
process between prosecutor and defendant is markedly more preva- 
lent in these cases than in other types in the same court. 

In the third place, this procedure investigation comprises an anal- 
ysis of certain social data in their relation to the processes of court 
administration. 

The importance of studying the social aspects of the problem is 
obvious. The court processes cannot be considered as entirely auto- 
matic or mechanistic performances, unrelated to human variability. 
Judges, juries, lawyers, defendants, and plaintiffs interact in all pro- 
ceedings. There is reason to suppose, furthermore, that this interac- 
tion will have different consequences with different types of cases, 
and different types of procedure. In some, the standardization will 
be so thorough that the chances of variation with regard to personal 
or social factors will be slight. Costs probably represent an example 
of this standardized procedure. In other features, however, pro- 
cedure is less standardized, a high degree of tolerance is allowed, and 
we may legitimately look for relationships with personal and social 
factors. The awarding of the custody of children in divorce cases is 
an example of this sort. 


The most serious problem in this connection is that of the ade- 
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quacy of the data contained in the court records for this purpose, 
To make such an analysis, we need information relating to the social 
and economic status of the individuals involved, their nationality, 
age, previous contacts with the court (for plaintiff and defendant), 
as a minimum, and, for a more complete and subtle analysis, data 
regarding their standing in the community as indicated by such 
factors as stability (occupational, residential, etc.). Obviously, the 
court records do not include even the minimum requirements for 
such an analysis. In cases generally, almost the only personal in- 
formation available is the names of plaintiffs, defendants, attorneys, 
and judges. From the names, the sex of the parties can be inferred, 
It is possible, then, to make an analysis indicating whether certain 
attorneys receive disproportionately favorable decisions irrespective 
of judges, types of case, whether they are handling cases of defendant 
or plaintiff, and whether the defendant is male, female, a minor, ora 
corporation. It is possible to indicate whether judges or juries favor 
males or females or special types of cases disproportionately. The 
essential points of nationality, and social and economic status cannot 
be touched because the records contain no adequate data on these 
points. 

Another aspect of this analysis involves the correlation of court 
administration data with data extrinsic to the records. It includes 
an analysis of the volume of business of different types year by year, 
the variation in the use of different devices over a period of time, 
etc., and a study of the relation of secular trend and cyclical and 
seasonal variation in these phenomena with indexes of general eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the communities involved. There is 
a pretty sound a priori basis for making some of these correlations. 
Previous studies have indicated relationships between the volume of 
various classes of criminal cases and the business cycle, between di- 
vorce cases and the business cycle, etc. The volume of litigation in 
regard to the classes of cases such as foreclosures might be expected 
to respond to economic influences. 

The real difficulty with regard to such correlations is that data 
are not now available over a sufficiently long period of time to make 
such correlations valid, and it is recognized that cyclical correla- 
tions based on very short series may be quite misleading. An effort 
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will be made to get longer series of data for most of these factors 
before time correlations are made. 

This rather ambitious study of procedure, then, is attempting to 
organize existing data for the purposes of developing norms and trac- 
ing associations, both within the court records and with other types 
of data. The other major socio-legal projects are less extensive and 
more definitely devoted to evolving techniques for collecting new 
data bearing on specific hypotheses. 

The development of the business failures project under William 
Douglas’ direction is a case in point. His preliminary studies of 
business failures liquidated through bankruptcy indicated the neces- 
sity of linking the legal antecedents of this process with a thorough 
review of the economic history of the organization and the social 
history of the individuals involved in the organization. Only by a 
study of the association of these factors could any realistic approach 
to the causation of failures involved in bankruptcy proceedings be 
obtained. Douglas’ problem was enormously complicated by the fact 
that there was no clear definition of what the relevant data would be 
and no existing techniques for obtaining data from these groups. A 
schedule covering a wide range of items relating to organization, 
business practices, business experience, abilities, and the extent of 
social and economic strains, was evolved as an exploratory device. 
A federal judge co-operated to overcome the administrative diffi- 
culties of obtaining the information, and established a “clinic” in his 
court, through which each bankrupt passed automatically for exami- 
nation by one of a staff of investigators. 

The early part of this study was beset by administrative diffi- 
culties. The clinic was closed for political reasons after fifty-eight 
examinations and letters were sent out by the court directing the 
bankrupts to answer the inclosed questionnaire. Other bankrupts 
were approached merely through personal letters from the Yale staff, 
and still others through personal interviews by the investigators. 
While this situation seemed unfavorable to the production of ade- 

3See William Clark, W. O. Douglas, and D. S. Thomas, “The Business Failures 
Project I: A Problem in Methodology,” Yale Law Journal, XXXIX (May, 1930), 
1013-24, and W. O. Douglas and D. S. Thomas, ‘The Business Failures Project II: 


Methods of Analysis of New Jersey and Boston Bankruptcies,” ibid., XL (May, 1931) 
1034-54. 
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quate data, it produced a by-product of great value to social re. 
search: it made possible not only a study of the adequacy of the 
questions involved in the worksheet as covering the relevant factors 
in bankruptcy; it also made possible a comparison of techniques of 
collecting data of this sort. 

The study in this jurisdiction was regarded as wholly exploratory; 
the six hundred worksheets were analyzed question by question, to 
determine the extent to which they were producing complete and 
definite data, and statistical comparisons were made of the four 
techniques of data collection. The range of completeness of answers 
to specific questions was from 34 per cent to 100 per cent, with 
marked differences in the four methods. The court letter and per- 
sonal letter were proved inefficient, regardless of the adequacy of the 
specific question on the worksheet. The clinic and personal interview 
were generally superior, but were shown to fall down on badly word- 
ed or too different questions. 

On the basis of the results of this exploratory approach, the work- 
sheet was completely revised and applied in a new jurisdiction where 
a method similar to the “clinic’’ could be employed. The new work- 
sheet and the new method brought complete replies well over go per 
cent for most of the questions, and 100 per cent for a large propor- 
tion. 

At this point, a detailed analysis of the data was commenced, and 
presumably ‘“‘causative” factors were isolated. It was recognized, 
however, that causation could be inferred only by comparison of 
these factors in bankrupt cases with the same factors in going con- 
cerns. A worksheet was thereupon built around these factors, and is 
being tried out on a group of co-operating going concerns, compa- 
rable in certain respects with the bankrupt group. When sufficient 
data are collected from this group, and when the technique for ap- 
proaching these firms is perfected, it is planned to apply the work- 
sheets simultaneously to bankrupt and non-bankrupt groups in the 
same jurisdiction, thus obtaining a real control and a method of 
estimating the strength of the presumably causal factors. This study 
is particularly interesting as showing the extension of a problem from 
the purely legal to the purely socio-economic for purposes of evaluat- 
ing the legal antecedents in their context. 
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A third example of what I have called socio-legal research at Yale 
is Underhill Moore’s institutional approach to banking law.* Moore 
criticizes the traditional legal approach which “predicts” current 
decisions from a review of past decisions in similar situations. The 
definition of similarity of situation in such research is based upon the 
very inadequate facts incorporated in the law reports of the princi- 
pal cases. Moore’s working hypothesis is that current decisions are 
more closely related to existing patterns of relevant behavior in the 
jurisdiction where the case originates than to any comparability 
with past decisions. He has made an attempt to test this hypothesis 
in a specific situation involving the behavior of a bank on the day of 
maturity of a customer’s time note, which the bank had discounted 
and credited to his account. The question centers around whether 
the bank may deduct the amount of the note, without notice to the 
customer, and therefore fail to honor checks drawn by the customer 
to other persons against his balance. Three decisions have been made 
in regard to this situation, one in South Carolina in 1904, which held 
that the customer’s balance could not be reduced by the amount of 
the note on the day of maturity without notice from the bank. 
These opposing decisions led to interesting possibilities for testing 
the hypothesis. But pioneers in research are faced with the problems 
of developing their own techniques and inventing methods of data 
collection, and finding no ready-made methods or data on hand, 
Moore had to determine the specific terms in which the relevant 
transactions between customers and banks could be recorded, and 
devise means of getting the data. Much of his effort in the past two 
years has been directed toward problems of method. In South Caro- 
lina, the administrative problem was perhaps easiest, for the very 
fact that the decision had occurred thirty years ago made the banks 
willing to open their books of that period to the investigators, and 
tabulations could be made of all relevant transactions. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, certain aspects of these transactions could not be made 
apparent from the books, and certain banks refused access, so that 

‘See U. Moore and T. S. Hope, Jr., ‘“‘An Institutional Approach to the Law of Com- 
mercial Banking,” Yale Law Journal, XXXVIII (April, 1929), 703-19, and U. Moore, 
and G. Sussman, ‘Legal and Institutional Methods Applied to the Debiting of Direct 


Discounts,” ibid., XL (January, 1931—June, 1931), 381-400; 555-75; 752-78; 928- 
53, etc. 
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an attempt had to be made to determine the practices in other ways, 
Bank officials were interviewed and asked specific questions with 
regard to the practices at that time. In Pennsylvania, the question. 
naire alone was used to determine the practices, but the recency of 
the decision probably made the answers somewhat more valid. Asa 
check on method, an attempt was made to organize day studies jn 
another jurisdiction. Every relevant transaction occurring during a 
given day was recorded as it occurred, either by a Yale investigator 
or by the teller. This method proved so much more adequate for 
producing reliable data that it was carried over, with modifications, 
to the New York situation. The questionnaire method was used 
concurrently in a number of banks in this jurisdiction. 

The collection of these data in the three jurisdictions has made 
possible a statistical analysis of the frequency of various patterns. 
The institutional (i.e., most frequent) patterns in each jurisdiction 
have been determined and related to the decision. Again, as in Doug- 
las’ study, this approach has been considered largely exploratory. 
The different methods of data collection have been a disadvantage 
from the point of view of the immediate results, but an advantage in 
affording a reasonable basis for determining future procedure. It is 
planned to extend the project in the future to study twenty-five 
recent decisions in the commercial law field, within a very short peri- 
od of time, and by means of daily records of relevant practices. 

Other researches in the socio-legal field cannot be described in de- 
tail. In a study of motor vehicle accidents, consequences of a socio- 
economic as well as legal nature are being investigated. After co- 
operating in a large scale project, designed to produce information on 
numbers of cases in a short time, the Yale Law School has taken 
these results as a starting-point for investigating certain detailed 
aspects of hardship and losses, and for devising techniques for get- 
ting and means of checking these classes of information. 

Still another project, fostered jointly by the Institute of Human 
Relations and the Law School, is represented by the researches of 
myself and my associates on the observability of social phenomena,’ 
with particular reference to evaluating the reliability of observation 


sD. S. Thomas ef al., The Observability of Social Phenomena with Respect to Statistical 
Analysis (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931; in press). 
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and the observer. This is, at present, highly technical but is thought 
to have considerable applicability to legal problems, particularly in 
the field of evidence. 

It is thought that this research program, represented by the ex- 
amples given in this paper, has important implications for social 
science. It involves a co-operation of disciplines in tracing the as- 
sociation of various aspects of the same problems, the development 
of new techniques for data collection concurrently in several fields, 
and a reasoned approach to problems of method. It is a pioneering 
effort, and the imperfections in its procedure, as well as its positive 
findings, are educative at least for its own future. 
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FACTORS IN THE COMMITMENT OF CORREC- 
TIONAL SCHOOL GIRLS IN WISCONSIN 


KATHARINE DU PRE LUMPKIN 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACT 


Of the social influences acting as factors in the commitment of 252 girl delinquents to 
the correctional school, previous court record seems not to be particularly important, 
Sex delinquency was the most frequent offense, although running away, truancy, and 
stealing occurred in many cases. A few were designated as really dependent and neglect- 
ed. Over 83.4 per cent of the cases had “bad companions.” Nearly two-thirds of the 
girls came from “broken” homes. Social defective tendencies (traits of health, habit, 
personality, etc.) complicated the situation in 82.5 per cent of these broken homes as 
compared with 61.9 per cent of unbroken, and the 82.5 per cent had two-thirds of all 
such traits. Of this sample, 95 per cent came of the class least advantaged in income and 
opportunity, and about two-thirds of these particular homes had been given community 
assistance. When they were major the offenses themselves loomed larger than any other 
factor, but when minor, home influences assumed considerable significance. 


This study deals with the social histories of 252 correctional school 
girls. The aim was to see to what extent deleterious influences were 
present and could be regarded as factors in the commitment of 
these girl delinquents. If certain selective factors were active in 
bringing these children to court attention in the first place, they are 
not likely to cease functioning when the child enters the court room. 
Moreover, because juvenile court laws have come to emphasize 
social information as essential to the court, some of these indirect 
influences come to light and may play a direct and even decisive 
réle when treatment is decided upon. 

When the girl appears, however, the court is immediately inter- 
ested in her personal record. For example, has she been there be- 
fore? Only six or seven communities in Wisconsin had regular pro- 
bation officers at the time of this study, but 50 per cent of the cases 

* The study was based on a sample of consecutive commitments to the Wisconsin 
Industrial School for Girls covering a two-and-a-half-year period. The 252 cases were 
practically equivalent to the average yearly and daily populations of the institution. 
Wisconsin permitted commitment to the industrial school up to eighteen years of age. 
The age range, therefore, was from eleven to seventeen years with so per cent fifteen 
years of age and under. While there was no inforrhation on intelligence rating of the 


girl before her commitment, except in a few cases, tests were given at the school after 
commitment. They showed the mode of the group to fall at the 66-75 I.Q. class. 
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came from these communities. Even from among them, however, 
40.8 per cent of the girls were committed on first arrest. Sixty-six 
per cent from urban communities without probation officers were 
sent to the school on first court appearance and almost the whole 
number from rural communities. 

The study of individual histories indicates that a girl’s former 
court appearance often weighed in the decision to send her to cor- 
rectional school. If she had been on probation and had violated the 
terms of it, that might be stated as a factor in her commitment. 
But it is of greater significance that such a large number were com- 
mitted without a chance at this alternative treatment. For our cor- 
rectional school group, therefore, previous court experience does not 
seem to be a particularly important item. 

The individual’s deviating behavior likewise confronts the court. 
Of these institutional delinquents 75.4 per cent had records of 
sex irregularity. Over 40 per cent of the total number had been 
promiscuous, and approximately 40 per cent had a history of vene- 
real disease. 

While sex delinquency was the most frequent offense, running 
away, truancy, and stealing occurred in many of the cases. The 
larger portion showed only one offense, while 38 per cent had two 
or more named. 

On the other hand numbers of these girls showed only minor 
deviations and a few were designated as really dependent and 
neglected.’ 

It has more than once been pointed out that the “companion- 
ship” factor is characteristic of juvenile delinquency. In this study 
the definition of a “companion” was strictly limited to that of a boy 
or girl, man or woman, actually associated with the girl in the de- 
linquent behavior that brought her into court. “Bad companions” 
in this sense appeared in the great mass of cases. In one-third of 
them there were girl companions, but only 8 per cent of these did 
not have boy or man companions also. In several instances two girls 


* The Census study of institutional delinquents in the United States shows that in 
many states non-delinquent children are occasionally committed to institutions for 
delinquents. See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Children Under Institutional Care, 1923, 
Pp. 296, 343, Table 42. 
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were involved who were committed to the institution at the same 
time or one shortly after the other. In a few cases an older woman 
was involved in the delinquency of the younger. Taking the 15-4 
per cent of the cases showing man companions and the 8 per cent 
with girl companions only, we arrive at a total of 83.4 per cent 
of the cases having the companionship factor. 

Both among sex and non-sex delinquents we find examples of 
running away, of chronic truancy, of stealing, by twos and threes 
and fours. Here are many overt acts that run decidedly and obvi- 
ously contrary to community standards and are of a kind about 
which community agents would wish to do something drastic. 

It is difficult to unearth the attitudes that show the influence of 
companionship affairs in the treatment of delinquent behavior, al- 
though it is clear from a reading of the records that the courts 
showed interest in this aspect of the girl’s career. For the most part, 
there appear more often than not other complicating factors. One 
constantly encounters in the histories the statement that a girl has 
“gotten in with a bad crowd.” This is sometimes regarded as an 
extenuating circumstance in deciding on her treatment, sometimes 
as all the more occasion for taking her under court supervision and 
changing her environment. Where it is asserted that she has, with 
companions, gone contrary to parental wish and discipline, it ap- 
pears to represent to those handling the situation a measure of 
“incorrigibility”’ on her part which requires not only treatment 
by other agencies than her home, but something of punishment 
as well. 

For a long time it has been demonstrated that impaired family 
structure occurs more frequently in the homes of delinquent chil- 
dren than in the general population. 

Table I shows that 63.5 per cent of the Wisconsin girls came from 
broken homes. About one-third of these homes had been broken 
by disorganization—desertion, separation, or divorce,—while the 
larger number were broken by death of one or both parents. One- 
half of the broken-home children were living with one parent only 
when committed; most of the remaining number were in homes with 
one step-parent, although a few lived with foster parents or relatives. 

If we use Shideler’s estimate for family structure in the general 
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population, we find one-fourth of the homes broken as compared 
with two-thirds for the Wisconsin girl delinquents.’ 

When, as is frequently the case, there are other complicating fac- 
tors in a broken home affecting the child’s supervision and education, 
these would naturally enter into the court’s estimate of the home. 

Among such elements are the social defective tendencies in the 
family. The phrase refers to traits of health, habit, or personality 
which bear on the question of whether the home is a wholesome, 
normal place in which to bring up a child. The traits counted are 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF WISCONSIN GIRL DELINQUENTS ACCORDING 
TO COMMITMENT FROM BROKEN AND UNBROKEN HOMES 
Broken and Unbroken No. Per Cent 


omes Distribution 
ere 252 100.0 
» 160 63.5 
101 40.0 
12 4.8 
29 
10 3-9 
Parent in institution. . 8 3-3 
Unbroken homes....... 92 36.5 


* Two of these were desertions by the mother. 


found listed in Table II. The girls’ records are not included in this 
Table.‘ 

We find that there are 443 traits in 189 families. An average fig- 
ure would not be indicative of the true situation, for the traits tend 
to cluster. For example, a separate count made of delinquent rec- 
ords for members of the same family—father, mother, and siblings, 
including the girl—showed 30.4 per cent of the families to have more 
than one delinquent member with 10.9 per cent having three or 
more. This 10.9 per cent, however, had a total of ninety-nine delin- 
quent members, and while it represents slightly over one-tenth of 
the families in the total sample, it has one-fourth of the delinquent 
persons. 

The classification of social defective tendencies according to home 

3 E. H. Shideler, “Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in the United 
States,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, VIII (1918), 712. 

‘ If we did include the girls’ records here it would increase the court and correctional 


record by over 300, the sex irregularity item by 190, a large number would be added to 
the mental defect item, and so on. 
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structure indicates also the clustering of traits. While 82.5 per cent 
of broken homes showed such traits, only 61.9 per cent of unbroken 
homes did. Moreover, the 82.5 per cent of broken homes had two- 
thirds of all the social defective tendencies found. 

There appears to be an economic situation characteristic of the 
background of the children who come in this correctional school 
sample. For one thing, there is a high degree of occupational homo- 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF SocIAL DEFECTIVE TENDENCIES IN FAMILIES OF Girt DELINQUENTS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO BROKEN AND UNBROKEN HOMES, AND BY THE Num- 
BER OF CASES WuicH Do Anp Do Not SHow Sucu TENDENCIES 


— TotaL UNBROKEN Bro 
SoctaL DEFEcTIVE TENDENCIES KEN 
100.0 128 315 
Alcoholic. ..... 82 18.5 26 56 
Epileptic....... 6 1.4 I 5 
Mental defect. . . 42 9.5 14 28 
Mental disease............... ma 13 2.9 3 10 
Sex irregularity.............. 54 12.2 13 41 
27 6.1 5 22 
31 6.9 15 16 
Court, penal* and correctional institutions.. 134 30.2 32 102 
Cases showing social defective tendencies. . 189 sited 57 132 
Cases showing no social defective tendencies. . 63 35 28 


* This does not include the court record sending the individual to the cnaivasiiell institution. 


geneity. In estimating occupational status, the Barr rating scale 
was applied to the type of work of the chief wage earner of the fam- 
ily; the seven general divisions of the scale were used.5 Fifty-two 
different occupations were represented in the sample. 

The data in Table III show that approximately 95 per cent of 
the families belonged to the wage-earning class, skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled, and that 53.6 per cent fall within Barr’s groups 1 
and 2, the unskilled classes. In the general population, on the other 
hand, King’s study shows the wage-earning group to be only a little 
more than half of the total number of persons gainfully employed‘ 

5 Frank Elmer Barr, A Scale for Measuring Ability in Vocations and Some of lis 
A pplications, Master’s Thesis, Leland Stanford Junior University. 


6W. I. King, The National Income and its Purchasing Power, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1930. Pp. 47-62, Tables I, IV, V, VI. Figures are taken for 1920. 
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In eleven instances the mother was the chief wage earner. In 
many more she shared in family support. Over 25 per cent of the 
mothers worked out of the home part or full time; in most instances 
they did so to supplement family income. Their occupations were 
predominantly of the unskilled type—day work such as cleaning and 
scrubbing, with a number engaged in hotel and restaurant work. 
All of their occupations rate low on the scale. 


TABLE III 


OccUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF GiRL DELINQUENTS CLASSIFIED BY 
Barr OCCUPATIONAL RATING SCALE GROUPS 


Barr OccUPATIONAL ToTaL* FATHERS Mornerst 
~ No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Total 237 100.0 226 05.4 II 4.6 
2 °.9 2 °.9 
125 52.7 II5 48.5 10 4.2 
5° 21.1 50 21.1 
13 13 5.5 


* In fifteen cases occupation is not given. 
t Where mother is chief support and father’s occupation not given. 


Furthermore, many of the girls themselves had begun work 
careers when they were committed to the institution. Of the group 
fifteen years of age and under, 33 per cent had been gainfully em- 
ployed, whereas for the same age group in the population of Wiscon- 
sin the percentage was 3.1. For the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
classes, 76.8 per cent of the delinquent girls had worked, while in 
the female population of Wisconsin the percentage was 30.2.” 

These facts point not only to the economic level of the families 
but to the significance of child labor in delinquency. With such an 
entirely disproportionate number of working children among these 
girl delinquents we must be dealing with one of the indirect in- 
fluences which sometimes figure in the making of delinquent careers.® 

Not only were these girls recruited predominantly from one eco- 


114th U.S. Census, (1920), Vol. IV, Occupations, chap. v, p. 514, Table 15, and chap. 
iv, p. 442, Table 16. 

* The figures for the delinquent group do not represent full-time employment for all. 
Some had worked only during summer vacations. A number worked all but the time 
taken off for Continuation School one day a week. A few worked only afternoons and 
Saturdays, But their employment was out of the home and for wages. 
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nomic class, but there are indications that many of them were from 
homes having distinctly unfavorable economic conditions. We haye 
one such indication when families have sought community as. 
sistance of one kind or another. 

Table IV shows that 63.9 per cent of the families had social agency 
contacts. A separate tabulation was made for Milwaukee County 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF CONTACTS WITH SOCIAL AGENCIES FOR Or Girt DELINQUENTS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF AGENCIES FOR MILWAUKEE County anp 
OTHER COUNTIES, AND NUMBER OF CasES WuicH Do anp Do Nor Snow Sucg 


CONTACTS 
TOTAL MILWAUKEE 
Types oF AGENCIES* COUNTY _ OTHER 
No. Per Cent CASES Counttest 
Total 595 100.0 456 139 
Family and Child Welfare... .... 187 31.4 139 48 
ee 236 39.7 209 27 
Orphanages and Homes for De- 
+> 4 45 7.6 24 21 
Departments of Public Outdoor 
41 6.9 27 14 
20 3.4 7 13 
Boarding Homes for Girls. . 16 2.7 8 8 
Religious Missions, etc. (eg g. Salva- 
tion Army).. 14 2.3 10 4 
36 6.0 32 4 
252 100.0 101 151 
Cases showing contacts.......... 161 63.9 87 74 
Cases showing no contacts....... gI 36.1 14 77 


* Court contacts are not included in this table. 


t It should be pointed out that only a few communities in Wisconsin have Confidential poet © 
cases are , sametenes. I obtained direct from the counties information regarding families in this sample who 
had received public outdoor relief or mother’s pensions. 


i ho | gage contacts were the most numerous the number of families showing health contacts only 

§ In this item the industrial school girl’s contacts are included. 
because of its large number of organizations and its active Conf- 
dential Exchange, and because such a large percentage of the girls 
came from that county. There, 86 per cent of the families had been 
under care of a social agency at one time or another. 

We may assume that homes having two or three negative factors 
would usually present a more unfavorable picture from the com- 
munity standpoint than those showing none. At the same time, any 
attempt to evaluate their influence is confronted with another factor 
already referred to, the girl’s behavior. 

In the cases of flagrant sex offenders, and in certain types of be- 
havior considered crimes in adults, such as forgery, it is easy to see 
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how this conduct, whether or not found in conjunction with econom- 
ic disadvantage or poor home conditions, might result in court com- 
mitment to a correctional school. These offenses are obvious as well 
as being obnoxious to the community. But when we encounter the 
minor deviations, and there are many instances of them even among 
sex offenders, the influence of the girl’s behavior on her commitment 
is not so apparent. 

Table V attacks this question by analyzing the number of times 
three sets of unfavorable home factors appear for “major” and 
“minor” offenders. ‘‘Major’’ offenses have been taken to include 


TABLE V 
WISCONSIN GIRL DELINQUENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO UN- 
FAVORABLE HomME Factors AND ‘‘Major” AND 
“MINOR” OFFENDERS 


OFFENDERS 
UNFAVORABLE Home Factors* TOTAL 

Major Minor 

Total 252 182 70 

9 48 34 14t 

ere 7 61 26 


* Refers to the three sets of factors, broken homes, social defective tendencies, and 
contacts with social agencies. 


t Nine of these cases represented broken homes or homes with social defective tend- 
encies, and one other, according to the judge, was really a “neglected” child. 


promiscuous or repeated sex offenses, sex irregularity with venereal 
disease, repeated court appearance, several offenses of different 
kinds, forgery, habitual stealing, persistent vagrancy. ‘‘Minor’’ of- 
fenses refer to all others including some sex irregularities that would 
not come under the “‘major’’ class.° 

We find that four-fifths of the minor offenders were from homes 


» The writer does not imply in the analysis undertaken here that good and sufficient 
reasons can always be found either in behavior or home conditions for the commitment 
of these girls to the industrial school. Other influences than these are, of course, at 
work: A few girls did have intelligence tests before commitment, and institutional 
training was recommended by the clinic; judges did seek alternative forms of treat- 
ment, but community facilities were inadequate; some judges did appear to have a 
predisposition in favor of correctional school treatment once a child appeared in court. 
The selective influences which were active in the first place in bringing the girl to court 
certainly must play an indirect as well as a direct part in commitment. Moreover, if 
we were concerned with ‘“‘good”’ reasons, it would be a different matter, for all child- 
Ten sent to correctional school have by no means received the form of treatment best 
adapted to their case requirements. But the fact is, they have been sent, and we are 
dealing here simply with certain of the factors that appear active in this regard. 
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with two or more unfavorable factors as compared with two-thirds 
of the major offenders; also that only one minor offender came from 
a home showing no unfavorable factors, whereas a goodly number 
of the major offenders did. These facts point to some preponderance 
of unfavorable factors in the homes of minor offenders. Yet even 
if the factors were equally numerous in the two sets of homes, with 
the behavior element anything but equal, the evidence indicates a 
real difference in the relative importance of unfavorable home in- 
fluences for commitment. 

In conclusion, then, we find a large majority of these delinquents’ 
homes showing deleterious elements—19 per cent in one respect, 34.5 
per cent in two, and 36.5 per cent in three. Two-thirds of the homes 
were broken by disorganization and death, and in almost one-half 
there were step-parents, foster parents, or relatives. The number of 
broken homes in this sample was very much larger than is found 
in estimates for the general population. Social defective tendencies 
further complicated the situation: they were present in 82.5 per 
cent of the broken homes as compared with 61.9 per cent of unbrok- 
en, and this 82.5 per cent of broken homes had two-thirds of all such 
traits. Of this correctional school sample 95 per cent came of the 
class recognized as least advantaged in income and opportunity, 
and about two-thirds of these particular homes had been given com- 
munity assistance of one kind or another. 

At the same time, we cannot conclude that where unfavorable 
home influences occurred they were similarly potent in every com- 
mitment. For one thing, the “type of offense” factor entered to 
modify the situation. On the side of major offenders, the girls came 
from homes with several negative factors and from homes showing 
none; and however favorable or unfavorable their home backgrounds 
might be, once they have appeared in court, their misconduct would 
very probably loom larger than any other single aspect of their 
history. But for the minor offenders, who constitute one-fourth of 
the sample, deleterious influences assume larger proportions: they 
are decidedly present in most of the homes, and only one minor 
offender is from a home showing no such elements. It would appear, 
then, that in the commitment of this minor offender group, at least, 
unfavorable social conditions act as a significant factor. 
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THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF FAMILIES OF DELIN- 
QUENT BOYS IN WISCONSIN’ 
MORRIS GILMORE CALDWELL 
Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 


ABSTRACT 

This article treats of the economic conditions of the families of 492 me boys 
who were committed to the Wisconsin Industrial School at Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
These conditions are analyzed in the following respects: (1) rating of parental occupa- 
tions; (2) family income; (3) employment of the mother outside the home; and (4) the 
work contacts of the delinquent boy. Two-thirds of the occupations of nts are un- 
skilled occupations, according to the Barr Occupational Rating Scale. There is a slight 
tendency for the intelligence of children to be correlated with the occupational status of 
parents. Approximately 50 per cent of the families of a selected group of Wisconsin 
delinquents are receiving family incomes below the health and decency standard of 
living level of Paul Douglas. Nearly one-fourth of the mothers work outside the home 
either whole or part time. Slightly over 50 per cent of the boy delinquents are ve 
in economic enterprises of one sort or another before commitment. An analysis of these 
conditions show that economic factors exert an important influence in the causation of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Economic conditions have always exerted a profound influence 
on family life in all societies from primitive times down to the pres- 
ent. Especially is this true in our own society, where nearly all 
values are measured in the monetary unit. The economic aspect 
of family life not only is shown in the physical means of family sub- 
sistence but is reflected in the educational, cultural, and social life 
of the family as well. These observations are borne out in this study 
of the families of institutional delinquent boys in Wisconsin, where 
poor economic conditions in the home appear to be causative factors 
in juvenile delinquency. 

The purpose of this article is to analyze the various economic 
conditions in the homes of institutional delinquent boys and to 


measure these influences statistically. 


RATING THE OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS 


The Barr Occupational Rating Scale? will be employed here to 
rate the occupations of the parents. Table I shows the number and 


* This article is composed of selected parts on economic conditions in the families of 
Wisconsin delinquent boys taken from the Doctor’s dissertation by the author: “Male 
Juvenile Delinquency in Relation to the Home and Community Environment: A Study 
of the Commitments to the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, July 1, 1925, to De- 
cember 31, 1927,” (University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1920). 

* Frank Elmer Barr, ‘“‘A Scale for Measuring Ability in Vocations and Some of Its 
Applications” (Master’s thesis, Leland Stanford Junior University, 1918). 
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percentage distribution of the occupations of the parents in the de. 
linquent-boy group. The mother’s occupation is rated in those 
cases in which she is the only means of support. In five cases both 
parents are dead or unknown. The bulk of the occupations fall jp 
Group II, unskilled, and Group IIT, semiskilled. Group IT comprises 
33-4 per cent of the cases, and Group III contains 32.7 per cent, 
Only 25 per cent of the cases fall in the skilled occupations listed 
under Group IV. A mere handful of the occupations of the parents 
fall in the higher occupational groups. None of the parents of the 
delinquent-boy group have occupations rated in Group VII. The 
occupations of the parents in this sample are predominantly inferior 


TABLE I 


OccUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF Boy DELINQUENTS, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL 
ScHOOL, CLASSIFIED BY BARR OCCUPATIONAL RATING SCALE Groups 


Barr OccuPATIONAL FATHERS MorTHERS 
RATING SCALE 
Groups Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
100.0 449 gl .3 38 79 
5 1.0 5 1.0 
164 33-4 136 27.7 28 8.7 
161 32.7 156 5 1.0 
_ Se eee 123 25.0 118 24.0 5 1.0 
6 1.2 6 1.2 
Both parents dead 5 1.0 


occupations in view of the fact that 67 per cent fall in occupational 
groups below the skilled occupations. 

Table II is a comparison of the occupational status of the parents 
of the Wisconsin boy and girl delinquent groups. The occupations 
of the parents of the girls are more inferior than those of the boys. 
Seventy-three per cent of the occupations of the parents of the girls 
fall in the unskilled occupations, whereas only 67 per cent fall in 
the same occupational groups among the boys. 

Table III is a comparison of the occupations of parents of the 
boy delinquent group and the occupations for the general popula- 
tion. The number and percentage distributions of occupations for 
the general population are arrived at by applying the Barr Occupa- 
tional Rating Scale Groups to the census data; 52.6 per cent of the 
occupations for the general population are unskilled as compared 
to 67 per cent for the boy delinquent group and 32 per cent are 
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skilled as compared to 25 per cent for the parents of the boy delin- 
quents. It is apparent, then, that a larger percentage of the occupa- 
tions of parents of boy delinquents are unskilled and a smaller per- 
centage skilled than the general population. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF Boy DELINQUENTS AND GIRL DELINQUENTS, WIsSCON- 
stn INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, CLASSIFIED BY BARR 


OccUPATIONAL RATING SCALE GrouPs* 
Barr OccUPATIONAL Boy DELINQUENTS Girt DELINQUENTst 
RATING SCALE 
Groups Number Percentage Number Percentage 
eae 492 100.0 237 100.0 
5 1.0 2 °.9 
164 33-4 125 52.7 
RS ee 161 32.7 46 19.4 
123 25.0 5° 21.1 
6 I 0.4 
Both parents dead... . 5 1.0 


* Katharine D. Lumpkin, Social Situations and Girl Delinquency: A Study of the 
Commitments to the Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, —_ 1, 1925, to December 31, 
1927 (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1928). This research is a companion study to 
the resent one on boy delinquents. Frequent comparisons are made throughout this 
article to show the likenesses and differences in the economic conditions of the homes of 
boy and girl delinquents. 


t Ibid., p. 82. 
TABLE III 
OccUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF Boy DELINQUENTS, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE GENERAL POPULATION OF WIs- 


CONSIN, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO BARR OCCUPATIONAL RATING 
SCALE GROUPS 


Boy DELINQUENTS, GENERAL PoPULATION* 
Groups Number _ Percentage Number Percentage 
Serer 492 100.0 813,184 100.0 
123 25.0 261,022 32.1 
28 6.9 95,985 11.8 
Oe 6 r.2 16,094 2.0 
Both parents dead... 5 


* Fourteenth Census of United States (1920), “Occupations,” IV, 1042-46. 


The intelligence quotients of the delinquent boy group are com- 
pared with the occupations of parents according to Barr in Table 
IV. In 249, or approximately 50 per cent, of the cases, the parents 
who have occupations below the skilled group have boys in the in- 
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TABLE IV 


dustrial school with intelligence quotients below normal. Nearly all 
parents who have occupations in Groups V and VI have boys with 
normal intelligence. There is a correlation of +.153 with a PE, of 


COMPARISON OF THE I.Q. oF DELINQUENT Boys, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL, WITH OCCUPATION OF PARENTS, ACCORDING TO 
Bark OCCUPATIONAL RATING SCALE GROUPS 


L.Q. TOTAL 

Total... 487* 
Below so..... 8 
70-70. ..... 135 
109 
40 
too and over... 16 
Not given...... 84 


Barr OccuPaTIONAL Groups 


* In five cases both parents are dead. 


I II Ii 
5 166 160 
6 2 
6 6 
2 26 29 
3 5° 45 
37 37 
12 15 
4 2 
25 24 
TABLE V 


IV 
123 


Vv 
27 


VI 
6 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME OF DELINQUENT 
Boys, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Family Income per Week Number 

Under 9 
5 
4 
$20-$24 15 
$25-$29............ 18 
$30-$34 19 
$3 5-$390 9 
$45 -$40 4 
$50-$54 5 
$5 5-$50 I 
3 


FAMILY INCOME 


Percentage 


100. 
8. 
4. 
4. 
14. 
17. 
18. 
8. 
I2. 
4. 
I 
2 


HW Cnr 


va) 


+.033 between the intelligence of children and the occupational 
status of parents. There is thus seen to be a very slight tendency for 
the lower I.Q.’s to be associated with the less skilled groups. 


Table V presents the family income per week for a selected num- 
ber of families of the delinquent boy group. Paul Douglas has 
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worked out two standard of living levels.’ The “minimum of sub- 
sistence” level ranges from $1,100 to $1,400, and the “minimum of 
health and decency” level ranges from $1,500 to $1,700. When these 
two levels are applied to the wage data in the sample, the following 
results appear: 17.1 per cent of the families have incomes below the 
subsistence level; 31.4 per cent have incomes ranging in the limits 
of the subsistence level; 18.2 per cent have incomes in the health 
and decency level; and 33.3 per cent of the families have incomes 
above the health and decency level. 


TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME OF WISCONSIN Boy DELINQUENT 
GROUP AND THE AVERAGE FOR ALL FAMILIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR 1924 BY INCOME GROUPS 


FAMILrEs OF WISCONSIN UNITED STATES,* 
— Boy DELINQUENTS ALL FMAILIES 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
100.0 12,006 100.0 
Under $900.......... 18 17.1 332 2.7 
$q00-$1 ,200......... 15 14.3 2,423 20.0 
$1, 200-$1,500.."..... 18 3,959 32.7 
$1, 500-$1,800....... 19 18.2 2,730 22.6 
$1 ,800-$2,100....... 9 8.5 1,504 13.2 
$2, 100-$2,500....... 17 16.2 705 5.9 
$2,500 and over...... 9 8.6 353 2.9 


* U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cost of Living in the United 
Slates ( 1924), Table I, “Sources and Amounts of Family Incomes in One Year by Income 
Groups,” p. 4. 

Table VI is a comparison of the families of Wisconsin boy delin- 
quents and all families in the United States on yearly income. 
According to the figures, 48.5 per cent of the families in the selected 
group from Wisconsin are living on incomes below the health and 
decency level of Douglas; whereas for the United States as a whole, 
there are 55.4 per cent living on such incomes. Approximately 7 
per cent more of the families in the United States than the Wiscon- 
sin group are living below this level. However, this difference may 
be more apparent than real, because the distribution of income for 
families in the United States is unduly weighted, especially at the 
lower levels, by the comparatively low incomes of families in the 
southern states. The economic status of families of Wisconsin boy 
delinquents may even be slightly inferior to that of all families in 


+ Douglas, et al., The Worker in Modern Economic Society, pp. 283 ff. 
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the nation as a whole. Evidence for this view is indicated by the 
fact that 17.1 per cent of the families of boy delinquents in Wisco. 
sin and only 2.7 per cent of all families in the United States have in. 
comes under $900 per annum. 


THE MOTHER WORKING OUTSIDE THE HOME 


Table VII presents the facts relative to the employment of 
mothers. Of the mothers, 23.2 per cent are working outside the 
home either whole or part time; 17.5 per cent helped in the family 
support; and 5.7 per cent are the only support. These facts are an 
index of low economic status. 


TABLE VII 


DISTRIBUTION OF Boy DELINQUENTS, WISCONSIN INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL, ACCORDING TO WHETHER THE MOTHER 
WorKED OUTSIDE THE HOME OR Not 


Mother working outside the home Number Percentage 
ee 492 100.0 
Mother not working outside the 
Mother working outside the home 114 23.2 
Helped in support............ 86 17.5 
28 5-7 
Mother dead, insane, or unknown 55 II.1 


In 11.1 per cent of the cases the mother was either dead, insane, 
or unknown, making a total of approximately one-third of the moth- 
ers absent from the home, thus depriving the plastic child of the 
maternal care and guidance necessary in the formation of socially 
acceptable behavior patterns. 

Table VIII is a comparison with Lumpkin on the amount and 
kind of work in which mothers are engaged. Of the mothers of de- 
linquent boys, 23.2 per cent, and of the mothers of delinquent girls, 
29.3 per cent work outside the home. A glance at the table reveals 
that a large percentage of the jobs performed by mothers of both 
boy and girl delinquents belong to the unskilled occupations, thus 
indicating inferior economic status. 


WORK CONTACTS OF THE DELINQUENT BOY 


Table IX shows that 51.5 per cent were employed and 48.5 per 
cent never employed before commitment. This table also shows the 
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distribution of those employed between the occupations of trade 
and transportation, manufacturing, agriculture, and casual labor. 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS OF MOTHERS OF 114 Boy DELINQUENTS 
AND 74 GIRL DELINQUENTS, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, WHERE MOTHERS 
WorkeEp OUTSIDE THE HOME AND CONTRIBUTED TO THE Famity Support EITHER 
In WHOLE OR IN PART 


Boy DELINQUENTS Great DELINQUENTs* 
Kinp or Work Total § Helpedin Only Total Helped in Only 
Support Support Support Support Support Support 
23.2 17.5 5.7 29.3 28.1 1.2 
out 
nated work).. 1.0 0.8 0.2 3.2 2.4 0.8 
Scrubbing-cleaning. . ne 4.7 0.4 11.8 11.8 
Housework. . opi 2.5 1.2 1.2 
0.4 0.2 0.2 z.3 
Clerk instore oroffice.. 1.8 1.6 0.2 0.8 0.8 
3.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 
Seamstress........... 0.6 0.6 0.4 0.4 
Takes in washings.... 2.8 2.2 0.6 1.6 1.6 
Dressmakingathome.. 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.4 
Rooming and boarding- 
1.0 0.6 0.4 0.8 0.4 0.4 
* Lumpkin, op. cit., p. 86. 
TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF DELINQUENT Boys, WisconsIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
ACCORDING TO AGE AND TyPE OF WorK 


Type oF Work 
Employed 
AGE 
Total | Em aged Trade and 
Transpor Manufac- lagriculture| Casual 
10n 
cis ss 492 239 253 70 45 108 30 
12 35 24 II 2 I 4 4 
Le ee 59 37 22 10 I 9 2 
14 Ke Sas 87 |; 42 45 14 4 22 5 
6 127 49 78 12 37 14 
Se 97 25 72 16 23 3° 3 
_ ee 21 4 17 9 4 2 2 
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Table X is a comparison of the boy delinquent group and the 
male population of Wisconsin, ages ten to seventeen, as to the total 
percentages employed and the percentage distribution for each jp. 
dustry. From this table it appears that about the same percentages 
are engaged in agriculture in both cases. The general population 
shows 16 per cent more engaged in manufacturing than the delip- 
quent group, but the boy delinquents register 19 per cent more en- 
gaged in trade and transportation than the general population. On 


TABLE X 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DELINQUENT Boys, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL ScHoot, 
AND MALE POPULATION OF WISCONSIN, AGES TEN TO SEVENTEEN, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE AND TYPE OF WorK* 


| AGE 
ToTaL 
EmPLoyept 
Type or WorK | 10-13 14 15 16 17 
Dt ws.| | p|w 
100 .0\100 3| 4 2|18.0| 0} 31 .1|30.0| 6.8140.8 
Agriculture........ 48.6) 51.1! 7.6) 2.2 9-9) 4.1 9. 2|13.5|16.0) 0.9/19.5 
Manufacturing......| 20.3] 36.7, 0.9) 0.2) 1.8) 2.5] 5.4] 6.1|10.4/11.1| 1.8116.8 
Trade and transpor- | 
6 1.8 6.3) 1.4 6.8 I.7| 7.2] 2.9] 4.1) 4.5 


* Fourteenth United States Census (1920), “Occupations,” IV, 593-05. 

t Two hundred and twenty-two boy delinquents and 33,321 general population. 
t Wisconsin boy delinquents, data taken from Table IX. 

§ Male population of Wisconsin, ages ten to seventeen. 


the whole, the boy delinquents are engaged in lighter occupations 
than the general population. 

In all the age groups, except age seventeen, there are larger per- 
centages of boys employed in the delinquent group than in the gen- 
eral population, which means that the boys in this study are em- 
ployed at a younger age than the same age groups of non-delinquents 
in the state as a whole. The general population registers a larger 
percentage of boys employed at seventeen years old because ap 
proximately 92 per cent of the boy delinquents are committed at 
age fifteen or younger. The excessive employment shown in the 
boy delinquent group at a very young’age may be one of the causa- 
tive factors contributing to their delinquency. 
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SUMMARY 


The facts seem to indicate that the boy delinquents in this study 
are recruited mainly from the lower economic classes. It will be re- 
called that 67 per cent of the occupations of the parents of the de- 
linquent boy group are below the skilled occupations, which is ap- 
proximately 15 per cent more than the general population. 

There is a correlation of +.153 with a P.E. of +.033 between the 
intelligence of children and the occupational status of parents, in- 
dicating a very slight tendency for the lower I.Q.’s to be associated 
with the less skilled groups. 

In comparison on family income it appears that 7 per cent more 
of the families in the United States are living below the health and 
decency level according to Douglas than the families of boy delin- 
quents. As pointed out before, this should not be interpreted to 
mean that the families of boy delinquents in Wisconsin are neces- 
sarily receiving more income, because the distribution of income for 
families in the United States is unduly weighted by the low incomes 
of families in the southern states. 

Of the boy delinquents, 51.5 per cent are gainfully employed out- 
side the home before commitment, and approximately 25 per cent 
of the mothers are so employed. The foregoing facts present a pic- 
ture of the total economic situation of the homes of delinquent 
boys in Wisconsin. 
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THE VALUE OF SOCIAL FACTORS IN THE 
TRAINING OF THE DEFECTIVE CHILD 


FLORENCE N. BEAMAN 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

On the whole, : pew education has been successfully meeting the academic, voca- 
tional, and physical needs of the mentally defective child. The greatest problem, that 
of training for personality or for effective social participation, has been ignored. An 
experiment in socializing the defective child was conducted in the public schools of 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. The essential methods and materials used include: introduc- 
ing new material containing socializing influences; providing appropriate group activi- 
ties; using only such academic materials as bear upon the real needs of the children; 
careful check of academic progress by means of standardized tests. In the adjustment 
of the personality and of the emotional life of the pupils which resulted, came increased 
facility in academic skills and increased mental activity. A similar experiment being 
conducted in the Montefiore Special School in Chicago is in too early a stage to draw 
conclusions but so far is evidencing much the same results. 

During the last twenty-five years education has emphasized the 
development of the individual. The emphasis placed upon indi- 
vidual differences revealed through standardized tests called at- 
tention specifically to the great range of mental abilities found 
within the room of the average public school. One of the most 
outstanding experiments in the realm of mental differences has been 
the attempt to deal with those mentalities at the low end of the 
normal curve, or with those children of so-called defective minds. 

There are many definitions of the mentally defective child. For 
purposes of clarity it may be well to take the attributes of the defec- 
tive child as he is found in the public school, for we are not nec- 
essarily concerned here with the children who are institutional prob- 
lems. The defective child in the public school is usually discovered 
by the following means. He is early pointed out as a failure in the 
school: sometimes as early as the kindergarten when he fails in 
motor co-ordinations, in play, and in simple social activities. Per- 
haps he is retained here another year, but more often he is sent into 
the first grade with his class. He is noted here as a reading failure 
and because reading is the basis of promotion from the first grade in 
most systems, he is retained in the first grade. Before long this child 
is more than two years retarded for his age grade and as late as the 
fourth or fifth grade he is found marking time in his academic 
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achievements with all the attending evils of personality difficulties 
formed in the years of failure. . 

The psychologist is then called upon to help solve the case. In 
the administration of intelligence tests it is discovered that the pupil 
has a mental age far below his chronological age—so far below that 
he falls within the range of the definitely feeble-minded scale devised 
by experts in the mental field. The disposition of the child who is 
so far below the average pupil of his age in school attainments is then 
left to the special classroom where pupils whose I.Q.’s are between 
50 and 75 are segregated for instruction. 

It was a great step, this segregation of the underprivileged child 
for more careful study, and it is fairly accurate when it is said that 
the last twenty-five years of experimentation has revealed those 
facts and deficiencies which are now to be remedied in present-day 
methods of instruction in the special classes. The prevalent practice, 
in educational technique, in special classes is to employ the estab- 
lished elementary-grade-school curriculum with such deletion of 
material as involves reasoning ability and complicated judgment. 
In other words, the children of the special classes are being given 
smaller “doses” of the same curriculum material as the normal child, 
with more time spent upon drill and each unit of work. Now, ap- 
palled at the ever increasing problem of the mentally defective child 
in society, other methods of instruction should be sought since, 
whether we will or no, the defective child in the special classes must 
take his place in the social unit or we are faced with the problem of 
providing institutions for an increased proportion of our population. 

In order to determine more adequately the type of training which 
the special-class child needs, objectives for special education must 
be stated. In the main they are: 

1. To realize physical Well-being for each child. 
2. To further each child’s academic ability to his mental capacity. 
3. To train vocationally in such specific skills as may be needed in later life. 


4. To secure social consciousness or the ability to live with people in a happy 
and in an acceptable way. 


The next step in determining the training for the defective child 
is the analyzing of his life-activities so that we may know upon what 
material to draw. Studying the needs of the child in the four fields, 
we find very meager needs in the first three fields. 


hi 
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His physical needs are: 


1. An increased ability in the sensory fields so that he will respond rapidly ang 
accurately to visual, tactile, and auditory stimuli. 

2. ~ ability to safeguard his life from the hazards of civilization, traffic, and 

ease. 

3. The knowledge which will help him to so organize his home life that it wil 
contribute to hygienic living. 

4. The knowledge that will enable him to seek those institutions and factoy 
which will remedy d‘sease and accident once he has come in contact with them, 


In the academic, or the mental field, the needs are correspondingly 

few. The special-class child needs: 

1. The ability to read the simple material which falls within his everyday 
experience: street signs, grocery advertisements, etc. 

2. The ability to perform the simple arithmetical operations necessary to make 
change. 

3. The ability to perform such simple governmental duties as may influence his 
immediate life. 

His vocational needs are: 


1. The ability to use simple tools easily. 
2. The ability to follow directions easily and accurately. 


Most of the classes designed for defective children have taught the 
foregoing skills and knowledge well. Much irrelevant material has 
been introduced in the attempt to gain the ends but, on the whole, 
the process of special education in the academic, vocational, and 
physical fields has been far from a failure. The great stumbling 
block has been the training for personality or the training for effec- 
tive social participation on the part of the underprivileged child. 

As long as texts and precedent could dictate the paths of endeavor, 
special education has succeeded rather well, but once measure the 
results from a social standard and the work has been far from suc- 
cessful. The reason for the failure to provide adequate social educa- 
tion has been threefold: 

1. The lack of understanding of the processes through which an individual 
passes in order to become a part of the group. 
. The supposition on the part of the teacher that social training is essentially 


a part of the subject matter in the present-day curriculum. 
3. The defective child is an isolated individual during much of his life. 


N 


Few people take the trouble or find it necessary to examine others 
for deficiency in the three R’s, yet everyone comments upon the 
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lack of self-control, upon the emotional unbalance, and upon the 
personal unhappiness of individuals in the everyday walks of life. 
In the application of this fact to the defective child, we find that the 
moron usually finds a job suited to his own abilities, makes a living - 
upon his own scale, and provides his own wants. He has little need 
for the complicated academic curriculum advanced by most schools, 
but he does have a need for the social training which will fit him to 
adjust in his own sphere. Thus, the greatest problem in the educa- 
tion of the underprivileged child is the problem of personality in- 
tegration and emotional balance achieved through the stabilizing 
influence of group participation. 

Consider for a few moments the personality traits of the mentally 
defective child. Retarded in his early development, from the time 
he is an infant in his mother’s arms and his mother pathetically 
explains that “he’s different” until he enters school and finds that 
he cannot solve the mysteries of skipping quite so rapidly as his play- 
mates, his life is a life apart. Just a few months of doing duties after 
others and he is labeled, not only in the minds of the other children 
as a “dumb-bell,”’ but also in his own mind. He withdraws more 
and more from active social participation. By the time this child is 
ten years old, he has in his personality make-up those traits which 
we find undesirable both from an individual and from a social stand- 
point. Those asocial traits that are most often observed in special- 
class children are: 

1. Feeling of inferiority 
2. Extreme fears and suspicions 
3. Instinctive fighting responses 
4. Oversuggestibility in attitude 
5. Portrayal of nervous mannerisms (giggling, etc.) 
6. Oversensitivity 
7. Extreme introversion 
8. Destructiveness 
9. Inertia 


10. Stubbornness and temper tantrums 


These traits are productive of unhappiness for the individual and for 
the community. The traits must be controlled or changed to desir-. 
"able traits through a correct program of socializing activities in order 
that the pupil will find a satisfactory réle in life. 
An experiment in socializing the defective child who exhibited 
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these asocial traits was carried on in the public schools of Fond dy 

Lac, Wisconsin, between the years of 1923 and 1928. A brief s 

of the methods and the history of the class may serve to show the 

methods and the materials employed. 

1. The traditional program was abandoned in favor of material which was 
thought to contain socializing influences. 

2. The time schedule was abandoned in favor of group activities to be supplied 
at the time and the moment the child needed them. 

3. Academic material was not introduced which did not bear upon the real 
needs of the children. It was not introduced until the child asked for it in 
the sixth month of the experiment. 

4. Careful check of academic progress was kept by standardized tests ad- 
ministered at the beginning and the end of each year. 

The experiment started with a group of twelve mentally defec- 
tive children, ranging in chronological age from twelve to fourteen 
years and in mental age from six to ten years. They were distinctly 
asocial in attitude as is evidenced by their attitude the first day 
when they stormed into the schoolroom, shouting, “It’s a jail; try 
to keep me here.’”’ They were suspicious of any overtures of friend- 
ship. They met them with “My ma’s going to take me out of this 
dummy-room.”’ No attempt was made to restrain them within the 
room. They were allowed to move about and to explore, to talk and 
to manipulate objects. After a few hours they suggested of their 
own accord that “maybe this teacher wasn’t so good; that she had 
better make them set down and do some ’rithmetic.”’ 

Here was the teacher’s chance to set them on the path toward 
group activity. She suggested that the room looked very bare and 
that perhaps the tables and chairs, which were very old, could be 
painted to be made into a more attractive clubroom for themselves. 
A few quarts of paint for tables, a few yards of bright curtaining for 
the windows, and the room was essentially their own clubroom; in 
fact, they abandoned the old shack at the edge of town in favor of 
the school. Often one of the boys would touch a curtain and say, 
“Pretty, hey?” The first step had been achieved: a set toward 
working together and the acceptance of the teacher as a member of 
the gang. In the hours of sandpapering and painting together she 
had accepted suggestions as well as they. They had also acquired 4 
measure of self-respect in making something which they termed 
good. 
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The next step was to place in operation those avenues of social 
activity which have been instrumental in the development of the 
social heritage of the race. If these children had resisted and floun- 
dered in the sophisticated life of the community, might it not be well 
to apply and place within their experience a background of the social 
activities experienced in the beginnings of social growth? It was a 
dangerous proceeding, this introduction of elemental social activities 
found in story, game, song, and dance. But the joy of the first few 
folk games—even such simple ones as “Jenny Jones,” “Thorn 
Rosa,” and “Looby Loo”—erased any doubt in the mind of the 
instructor. These pupils belonged in a circle doing things together. 
A period of four or five months went rapidly through the most ele- 
mentary activities and by this time they had reached the stage of 
more highly organized activities. 

These activities, the instructor introduced on the playground 
within the hearing of the other boys. Before long the boys of the 
special class were being sought to “be on our team.” A year and 
one-half of activities based upon the simple social experiences found ~ 
in folk games, stories, songs, dramatics, and then it was noted that 
in their social bearings the boys were adolescents—no longer inter- 
ested in children’s play. They wanted to paint scenery for plays, to 
make articles for home use in manual training, in short, to be manly. 

It was then decided to move them to an adequate social atmos- 
phere, that of the junior high school, keeping them for academic 
work under the supervision of the one teacher. Here they flourished 
socially; joined clubs, even served as president in a few of them; 
furnished programs for assembly; organized their own parties; and 
in no way seemed unadjusted to the junior high school social 
program. 

Thus far the socialization had been achieved. They were happy, 
co-operating individuals in a school and neighborhood community. 
With these results had come another which has led to a second ex- 
periment in special education. In the adjustment of the personality 
and the emotional life of the subnormal pupils there had come an 
attending value—that of increased facility in academic skills and 
that of increased mental activity. Under yearly examination by 
standardized achievement tests many were working so far above 
their mental level as to warrant their placement in slow-speed groups 
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of junior high school classes. With careful instruction they achieved 
the results noted in standardized tests. 

With the foregoing experiment and the results as a background, in 
the fall of the year of 1929 a similar experiment was started in the 
Montefiore Special School of Chicago in the hope of gaining more 
light upon the problem: 

“Does the development of the complete personality of the 
mentally defective child by means of correct group activities increase 
the mental activity of the child as well as producing a more adapt. 
able citizen?” 

The experiment is much too new to warrant any conclusions as 
to its results. The following points may be noted in connection with 
the work thus far: 

1. That the pupils are exhibiting much the same tendencies in mental and 
emotional make-up. 
2. That the same activities are demanded and accepted in much the same order, 
3. That the freedom given results in much the same stages in securing social 
4. That corresponding increase in mental activity has been noted in the one 
year. 


The only tangible results besides observation of the social re- 
sponses of the boys are those which are given in the psychologists’ 
report. The boys were given the following standardized tests at 
entrance and eight months later. The results are as follows: (Woody- 
McCall Arithmetic; Chicago Spelling; Stanford Achievement Forms 


A &B). 

Case I Il Il IV Vv VI VII Ix 
Pro. M.A..... 8-9 7-90 7-10 88 84 7-7 108 
R.A. Oct..... 8-9 7-5 6-0 6-9 60 6-0 7-10 8-10 7-2 
94 84 63 8-9 63 69 o-2 & 
SA Get... .. 79 6&9 6-0 6-9 60 6-0 3 & 
S.A. Apr..... 8-3 8-0 6-0 76 690 69 79 &o 79 
Arith.A...... 8-8 88 6-6 go 60 6-0 8-9 85 60 
Ama. B...... So 7-4 7-6 97 76 8-1 86 60 


There will still be cases which will not adjust socially; there will 
still be much stumbling in the methods of dealing with defective 
children, but since the paths of social education may yield much, it 
is worth while experimenting in these fields. 
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THE PSEUDO FAMILY' 


LOWELL S. SELLING 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago 


ABSTRACT 

Group family relationships among girls in correctional institutions seem to grow up 
as a natural substitute for the family group which the institutional mechanism cannot 
supply. These relationships constitute a complete family outline. They rest on a natu- 
ral psychological and physiological basis. In addition to the more permanent, stable 
families, which are woven through all the cottages, are secondary families in single 
cottages which exist for only short periods. When considered in light of other types of 
relationships among girls—individual homosexuality (Lesbianism and pseudohomo- 
sexuality) and friendship—the pseudo-family relationship is seen to be a non-pathologi- 
cal example of relationship between the two sexes. 

That institutional life is abnormal is universally conceded, and, 
in an attempt to evade this condition, most modern institutions are 
organized into familial groups. This basic concept of having families 
in institutions, particularly in corrective institutions for girls, rests 
in the fact that primary groups have always shown themselves to 
be needed, and statistical studies have revealed that problem indi- 
viduals occur less frequently in non-disorganized families. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, that, in an institution for delinquent girls wherein 
the organization was built up by having so-called house mothers in 
charge of cottages, this would be:sufficient to supply family life. 
Administrators of this type of school generally are able to persuade 
visitors that by living together in small groups with a more or less 
elderly lady in charge, who is called “Mother” the essential need for 
family life is satisfied. 

Individual homosexuality—In studying the problem of homo- 
sexuality in an institution of this kind, an interesting type of phrase- 
ology and relationship in the group was elicited. A problem which 
has been very annoying to the administration of this school has been 
that of intimacies growing up between two girls, one of whom is 
frequently colored and the other white. Because of the fact that 
these girls have for years addressed each other as “honey” when 
meeting or talking over the telephone, the relationship is known as 


_* Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Paul L. Schroeder, 
M.D., director, Series C, No. 177. 
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“honies.”’ The usual behavior of the girl consists in putting her arm 
around her “honey,” occasional kissing, and some fondling. Inyes. 
tigation of some two hundred girls who had “‘honies”’ failed to reveal 
that white girls desired any physical contact with the colored girls, 
but obscene notes were passed, and girls sent each other Messages 
and presents. That the relationship was more largely a social one 
than an emotional one was shown by two facts: 

1. When a white girl and a colored girl constituting “honies” were 
given permission to be together, the white girl was shocked and ap. 
parently disgusted and insisted quite vehemently that she did not 
desire any such contact or opportunity. 

2. A study of the background showed that in many cases girls 
desired not to have a “honey” while in the institution, but they were 
ridiculed by others in their cottages and were forced to take up the 
semblance of a relationship of this kind, which consisted merely in 
sending a love message by word of mouth. 

The “‘honies,’’ however, when studied revealed that there was an 
active and a passive member in each group, although the active 
member in one affair, should there be a change of personnel, might 
become the passive member in the next. These “honies” refer to 
each other as “my man” and “my woman,” “my wife” and “my 
husband.” Most of these relationships, where they are not forced 
by convention, particularly where actual bodily contact was de- 
sired, could be looked upon as pseudohomosexuality, according to 
Hirshfeld’s terminology. 

Group family relationship.—Another series of relationships which 
were found were those of a complete family outline, independent of 
the so-called cottage mother. Here, a girl had a mother who was 
another inmate and this mother might have a mother of her own 
who would be called “grannie” by the first girl to complete the pic- 
ture. Mother and daughter relationships, numerous family ramif- 
cations, could be uncovered. 

It was found (1) a girl might be a mother to one girl, (2) a daugh- 
ter to another, (3) a sister to a third, (4) an aunt to a fourth, asin 
any normal family, but, in addition, might be father to fifth, be- 
cause she was “honey” of the fifth girl’s mother. The terminology 
used for these relationships were affectionate names used for rela- 
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tives in the outside world rather than the sober ones which the 
institutional system had imposed upon the inmates, such as “Moth- 
er,” and these terms were—for mother, ‘““Mumsy’”’; for grandmother, 
“Grannie”; and for father, ““Popsy.” 

These relationships were studied completely in one family and 
were checked sufficiently in several others to indicate a marked simi- 
larity. It was observed through these families that those members 
having dominant positions such as mother and grandmother were 
physical and psychological types obviously suitable for such posi- 
tions. The sister relationship was not as deeply rooted and the term 
for this was usually just “‘sister.” Masculine types were called 
“Uncle Dudley” and “Uncle Louie” (her name was Louise), but 
no amount of investigation could elicit the fact that either of these 
was the dominant individual in homosexual contact or that they 
were intrinsically connected with the actual family relationship; 
that the terms rather more expressed their masculinity was indi- 
cated by their carriage, short hair-cut, deep voices, and large frames. 
In one case, only, was there an active masculine type in the family 
relationship, and when this girl was admitted to the institution she 
was wearing boys’ clothes and had been doing so for a considerable 
period of time. She admitted that she had been uncomfortable when 
first committed to the institution because she didn’t like the sensa- 
tion of wearing a skirt and also admitted the decidedly masculine 
sadistic reaction of liking to make the other girls cry. She was large, 
strong, had a striding gait, and when first admitted had a very short 
hair-cut. She apparently is very dictatorial and a leader in many 
things; in dancing and acting she assumes the masculine réle. This 
is the girl “Popsy” in the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1). 

The réle which the girls play in these families is recognized all 
over the campus, several girls being called ““Mumsy” and “Grannie” 
by almost all of the girls, although some of these girls may not con- 
sider themselves in the immediate family. 

Secondary families.—In addition to these families, which are inter- 
woven throughout all of the cottages and are comparatively stable, 
are secondary rather evanescent families which arise to supply a 
more immediate need. These families, occurring in a single cottage, 
may exist for a week or several months, depending upon the con- 
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geniality of the individual members, the aptness of the réles that 
the members are taking, and the time that the more important 
members stay in that cottage. In some cases, these temporary fam. 
ilies become permanent, and, even after girls are transferred out of 
these cottages, they will still refer to the other girls as their “Mum. 
sy,” reserving for the family relationship which they adopt in the 


G = Granny H =Granpop 

M = Momsie C = Charlotte 

V = Viola P, =Peter 

E = Ethel UD = Uncle Dudley 

M,= Mopsy N_ =man—just afriend” 
P = Popsie M, = mother of Popsie 


5,5, = Siblings 


Fic. 1 


new cottage joking pet names such as ‘‘Mopsy,” “‘Dadsy,” “Cotton- 
tail,” etc. The origins of these families have not been deliberate. 
Individuals have not gone about gathering up others to form 4 
family. Instead, girls living together have suddenly found them- 
selves in this mother-daughter relationship and, gradually, asthe 
psychological characteristics of the individual have made them- 
selves known, the family has increased in size to the usual extent of 
a grandmother, mother, and from two to five daughters. 

Study of a single family.—To study the family relationship of 4 
single girl, the accompanying diagram will be revealing. This gitl, 
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whom we shall know as “Viola” can be seen to be a member of two 
complete families; the one with the dotted lines exists in her own 
cottage entirely. This is the unstable combination which at the time 
of the investigation was only three weeks old and had been named, 
fantastically enough, after the Peter Rabbit story, and the persons 
in it were called, ““Mopsy,” “Popsy,” “Flopsy,” “Cottontail” 
(Viola), and “Peter.” It might be asked what the relationship of 
“Peter” was to this group, whether there was any homosexual rela- 
tionship. The girl’s name was Peterson and she had been called 
“Peter” even by matrons. She is a very small girl, very young, and 
physically and ideationally may be considered asexual. “‘Popsy”’ is 
the girl above referred to, who is also called ‘‘Uncle Louie.” How- 
ever, it was found that, several months before, the girl “Uncle 
Louie” had a “Mumsy” in a stable family relationship and this 
pseudo mother considered this girl as a daughter and not as a son. 
The girl who is the base of this study, “Viola,”’ has two mothers, a 
sister, and brother in one family, and one sister in another. The 
sister in the Rabbit family is rather a nonentity and represents no 
more than does Viola in the picture. The ““Mopsy” is the most 
motherly person in the cottage, but scarcely stands out for her 
motherliness. None of these girls have ‘“‘honies” and “Mopsy” and 
“Popsy” are not “honies.”’ 

The mother.—A study of the stable family in which this girl takes 
part gives some idea as to the basis of the relationship. The girl’s 
mother, ‘““Mumsy,” is a large, Teutonic, full-bosomed, silent indi- 
vidual, who represents the mother type almost as much as the south- 
erm Mammy. In all of her mannerisms she is matronly, even though 
she is only a year or two older than her “daughter.” At one time she 
was ill in the hospital and immediately sent for her daughter to 
come up to talk to her. When they are unobserved, they kiss, but, 
as they say, “it’s like you would kiss your own mother and not the 
way you would kiss a man.’”’ When “Viola” and “Charlotte,” the 
sisters in the stable family, get in trouble or do not hear from home 
or are worried for some other reason, they will tell their troubles to 
their mother or grandmother and will be comforted, and “Mumsy” 
states that there are many girls on the campus who like to come to 
her with their troubles, thus recognizing her inherent maternal 
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makeup. “‘Mumsy” has no “honey” and when asked why not, she 
answered, “They don’t interest me, they are too much trouble,” 
which indicates, possibly, that she is sublimating her sexual feelj 
into her daughter rather than into a fantasy husband. She calls the 
girl “Grannie,” ““Mumsy.”’ 

The grandmother.—This latter girl is less of the maternal type 
than her so-called daughter, but is probably five years older than 
the others, is very alert, and admits that she enjoys straightening 
out other girls’ difficulties for them. The girl, Charlotte, is consid. 
ered a daughter of “Grannie” but not a sister of ““Mumsy” because 
“Mumsy”’ also considered her her daughter, showing another double 
relationship. This girl lives in the same cottage as the grandmother 
but not the mother, which probably accounts for this special atti- 
tude, while she is intimately tied up with the family system which 
exists through three cottages. “Grannie” has a “honey” but this 
probably is a social protection and not a representation of an inher- 
ent homosexual makeup, inasmuch as she has been on parole twice 
and each time has gotten into sex delinquency with men necessitat- 
ing her return to the institution. Her “honey” is called “Grandpop” 
when speaking about her, although ““Mumsy” and “Viola” do not 
know this girl (colored) by sight. About four months previous to 
this study, there was a fifth member of this family who was known 
as ““Mumsy’s sister,”’ but she betrayed one of the other girls in the 
family when carrying a note to her colored “honey,” thus bringing 
down upon her the wrath of the group and being as thoroughly cast 
out as if she had a real family which disapproved of her acts. How- 
ever, as a rule, the structure of the family seems to exist continuously 
until one or another essential member is discharged from the insti- 
tution, when it may or may not re-form, leaving out that person. 
Sometimes these girls are as much grieved by the leaving of sucha 
one as though they were really blood relations, and, whenever possi- 
ble, members of the same family tend to console one another at such 
times of bereavement. 

There are two other relationships between girls on this campus. 
There are about ten girls out of five hundred who definitely find 
each other in an overt homosexual existence. They are usually 
shrewd enough to conceal this relationship from the authorities, but 
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almost all of the girls are aware of the Lesbianism which is going on 
between them. These girls are considered pariahs and very much 
looked down upon by others and even when two of them get together 
for their relationship, they are not classed as “honies” and certainly 
do not exist on the family plane. 

A fourth relationship is what might be called a natural one, so 
that if girls become fond of one another without reference to the 
social situation in the school, mutually reacting one upon the other 
and apparently having no psychological makeup such as would make 
one the “mother” of the other, they call each other “friend,” and 
this does not seem to be any different from friendship existing with- 
out the institution. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion, it may be pointed out that this family 
relationship apparently represents: 

1. Anatural substitute for the family group which no institutional 
mechanism is able to give. 

2. It rests on a natural psychological and physiological basis. 

3. If homosexuality can be considered in four stages—(a) Les- 
bianism, (0) pseudo-homosexuality, (c) mother and daughter re- 
lationship, (¢) friendship—it can be seen that the pseudo-family 
relationship is a non-pathological example of relationship between 
the two sexes. 
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QUALITATIVE SELECTION IN CITYWARD 
MIGRATION 


WILSON GEE anp DEWEES RUNK 
University of Virginia 
ABSTRACT 

Study of rural-city migration in a sample in Albemarle County, Virginia, represent. 
ing three social classes—upper, middle, and lower—shows that the upper pe. = 
tained decidedly the largest proportionate loss to the cities, the middle group the next 
heaviest, and the lower group the least. The educational training of the possible mi- 
grants among the upper group is strikingly higher than that of the middle and lower 
groups, which also show a marked difference in this respect. Similarly, those from the 
upper group, and to a less extent in the middle group, enter mainly the business, profes- 
sional, and clerical occupations, while the migrants from the lower groups concentrate in 
occupations calling for unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled labor. The attitudes of par- 
ents in the three groups with regard to their sons’ following farming, in considerable 
measure, parallel the direction of preponderant migration in the particular group. 

No phenomena connected with rural life have received more at- 
tention than those involved in the persistent migration of people 
from the country to the cities. The problem was discussed by Greek 
and Roman writers many centuries ago, and so extensive has been 
the recent literature concerning the matter that, in the popular 
mind, the population movement cityward has often been considered 
synonymous with the entire agricultural problem. Yet, as is so often 
true of basic concerns in human society, with all of the comment 
that has been made, the fundamental character of the set of phe- 
nomena concerned is very inadequately illumined. 

The gross expression of this migratory movement has been rather 
accurately determined. Its selective nature as to sex proportions 
and age groups is fairly well understood. But it is not known clearly 
what kind of people are leaving the country most largely and what 
is to be the resulting effect upon the present and future structure of 
rural society. 

More than a decade ago, Ross" discussed ‘‘folk depletion asa 
cause of rural decline” in certain parts of New England and the 
Middle West. His general conclusion is in line with the opinion he 


* E. A. Ross, “‘Folk Depletion as a Cause of Rural Decline,” Publications American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XI (March, 1917). 
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met at every turn, to the effect that the communities were not up 
to their former standard. The seriousness of the loss of leadership 
involved in the depletion is indicated by the statement: 

My own observation is that frequently the loss of even the best tenth will 
cut down by 50 per cent the effective support the community gives to higher 


interests. The continual departure of young people who would in time have 
become leaders results eventually in a visible moral decline in the community. 


The view of Ross is the prevailing one and has been considered by 
almost every interpreter of rural life as one of our most serious prob- 
lems. Much of the discussion has been in the nature of opinion 
based upon more or less casual observation. However, with the fur- 
ther development of the rural sociological field in recent years, an 
increasing amount of objective evidence is being accumulated as a 
basis of determining scientifically the validity of the existing views, 
pro and con. 

In his excellent study of the movement of farm population in 
New York State, Young says: 

Seventy-seven per cent of the men who had attended college, 35 per cent of 


the men who had attended high school, and 27 per cent of the men who had 
attended elementary school, had gone into occupations other than farming.” 


Lively and Beck, in an extensive investigation of the same prob- 
lem in Ohio, say: 


A half more of those children who had started for themselves with a year or 
more of high school training than those with no high school training left the 
farm for other occupations. Children who went into farming had on the 
average less formal education than those who worked as unskilled laborers. 
It was found, however, that 75 per cent of those who had gone into occupa- 


tions other than farming were laborers, 60 per cent being engaged in unskilled 
labor.3 


Gee and Corson, analyzing rural depopulation in tidewater Vir- 
ginia, conclude: 


So far as educational training is a measure of superior ability, ambition and 
character, rather uniformly the results indicate a selective migration distinctly 


*E. C. Young, “The Movement of Farm Population,” Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bull. No. 426, p. 35. 


‘C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio (Prog- 


tess Report, “Ohio State University, Rural Sociology Mimeographs,” No. 3 [January, 
1928]), pp. 35-36. 
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in favor of the city. This is true in the higher percentage among the migrants . 
who have reached the college and business training school levels of education, 
It is also the case among those attaining the seventh grade, but not with those 
of the high school level. Also, in the lower grades, the percentage is greater 
among the non-migrants than with the migrants. 


Among the general conclusions concerning selectivity of migra. 
tion as reached by Sorokin and Zimmerman the following is of much 
importance and interest: 

There is no valid evidence that migration to the cities is selective in the sense 
that the cities attract in a much greater proportion those from the country who 


are better physically, vitally, mentally, morally or socially, and leave in the 
country those who are poorer in all these respects.s 


For them, on the whole, the city selection is chance selection, 
They view the process in the light that, 

the probability of picking up the innately talented persons of the rural parts by 
the city are almost as great as the respective probability of picking up the dull 


or mediocre persons from the rural population (relative to their prevalence in 
the population).® 


This contention is qualified by the statement that “in some particu- 
lar localities such may happen.’” 

There is a conflict with the fundamental position of chance selec- 
tion in the generalization of Zimmerman to the effect that 

The cities attract the extremes and the farms atiract the mean strata in sociely, 
The meaning of these conclusions is that the average types of persons tend to 


stay in agriculture, whereas, on the whole, the extremely competent and the 
extremely incompetent tend to go more to the cities.® 


Such a process can scarcely be called chance selection. 
A more recent article by Zimmerman and Smith’? seeks to test the 
hypothesis of chance selection in migration from agricultural regions 


4 Wilson Gee and J. J. Corson, Rural Depopulation in Certain Tidewater ‘and Pid- 
mont Areas of Virginia (“Monographs of University of Virginia Institute for Research 
in the Social Sciences,” No. 3 [Century Co., 1929]), p. 102. 


5 P. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology. Heaty 
Holt and Co., p. 582. 


6 Tbid., p. 582. 

7 Ibid., p. 583. 8 Tbid:, p. 574. 

9C. C. Zimmerman and Lynn Smith, “Migration to Towns and Cities,” Americas 
Journal of Sociology, XXXVI (July, 1930), 41-51. 
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to cities for Minnesota. These writers find that farm families hold 
to their children longer than urban families, and that those children 
who remain in the country receive less formal education than those 
who do migrate. The contention is made that the extent of formal 
education may not be used as a valid measure of the quality of popu- 
lation in testing this type of selectivity. The article reports that 
there is no evidence of a net selectivity unfavorable to agriculture. 

The issues concerned are among the most vital in American life 
today, and any additional light thrown on them is eminently worth 
while. There are ways rather accurately to measure whether “folk 
depletion” is occurring in our rural sections. And the situation must 
be determined in a considerable number of widely differing areas 
within the same state and throughout the nation. The considerable 
contrasts between the situation in the area of Virginia described in 
this paper and the results of the similar study in Minnesota point 
to the necessity for much wider study before broad generalizations 
can safely be made. 


THE SAMPLE AND APPROACH 


In the rural South, class distinctions are tacitly recognized per- 
haps more than almost anywhere else in the United States. Conse- 
quently, through an approach to carefully determined members of 
the upper group who have lived for a long time in their respective 
communities, it is possible to select rather accurately a sample 
(random in this instance and distributed over practically an entire 
county), consisting in part of fairly well defined “upper,” “middle,” 
and “lower” groups. Such a classification is by no means merely an 
economic one, but also takes cognizance of cultural backgrounds, 
often for a number of generations. The method is confessedly an 
arbitrary one, such matters not lending themselves readily to statis- 
tical measurement, but there would be abundant testimony to the 
reasonable accuracy of this procedure by one who understands the 
culture patterns with which this study deals. 

Historic old Albemarle, a Piedmont Virginia county, furnished 
the materials for the present investigation. The city of Charlottes- 
ville is located in it, the population of the county and city separately 
numbering in the 1930 census 26,925 and 15,154 inhabitants, re- 
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spectively. During the past decade the city grew about 42 per cent, 
and the county 3.5 per cent. It will be noted that the area is stil} 
predominantly rural. 

All of the data were secured as a result of careful field investiga. 
tion. The sample consisted of 120 families comprised of 30 in the 
upper group, 60 in the middle group, and 30 in the lower group, 
Only white families were considered, as desirable as it would be to 
have a cross section of the similar social processes taking place 
among the Negroes. However, it would be much more difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, to arrive at such a classification among 
the Negro population. 

It is believed that the sample is sufficient in size to represent what 
is taking place among these groups in the area considered. If the 
writers had been able to find the time and resources to canvass in- 
tensively a large enough area of the entire population to determine 
the proportions of upper, middle, and lower in its normal composi- 
tion, a more desirable distribution of the sample as to groups, anda 
greater completeness would have been the result. Such an under- 
taking represents one of much magnitude, and, in the absence of such 
guiding information, equal weight was given to the upper and lower 
groups, and twice that emphasis was accorded the middle group. 

Older families were selected in which all of the children as nearly 
as practicable had completed their education. In round numbers, 
there were four children per family in the upper group, five in the 
middle group, and an average of six per family in the lower group. 

The upper group are 100 per cent owner-operators. Ten per cent 
of the middle group are tenants, while 40 per cent of the lower group 
work other people’s land. 


THE AMOUNT AND DIRECTION OF THE MIGRATION 


If we consider as “possible migrants” all those of fifteen years of 
age and above who have either finished their education by gradua- 
tion from public school or college, whichever the case may be, or 
those who have left school without completing an entire formal 
course, there are, in the upper group, 104 possible migrants; in the 
middle group, 237; and in the lower group, 132. Table I gives in 
detail the sex composition of the possible migrants, and the distribu- 
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tion of this total among “migrants” and “non-migrants.” In this 
study a “migrant” is considered as one who has left his or her pa- 
rental home and is seeking to gain a living removed from that place 
of earlier abode. A “‘non-migrant” is one living at the parents’ home 
and dependent upon it, or helping to make a living for his or her 
father’s family. 

TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF SAMPLE ACCORDING TO POSSIBLE MIGRANTS, 
Non-MIGRANTS, AND MIGRANTS 


Group PosstBLE MIGRANTS Non-MIGRANTS MIGRANTS 


Total Total 
Male Female Total Male Female No. Per Cent Male Female No. Per Cent 


Upper.....-- 53. 104 2322 «45 «43.27 30 56.73 
Middle. ..... 138 99 237 68 109 45.99 «658 «6128 «654.01 
69 63 132 24 #17 «#3942 «32.06 45 46 91 68.94 

Total.... 260 213 473 115 80 195 41.23 145 133 278 58.77 


The data are also given in percentage figures, for the sake of 
brevity omitting the sex classification. From these figures it will 
be observed that 278, or approximately 59 per cent, of a total of 
473 possible migrants have left their parental homes and started on 
their own responsibilities. The highest percentage of this form of 
mobility is discovered in the lower group, where approximately 69 


TABLE II 
THE DESTINATION OF MIGRANTS 
G Total to Total to Total Number Per Cent Per Cent to 
— Country Urban Centers of Migrants to Country Urban Centers 
ee II 48 59 18.64 81.36 
Miadie......... 31 97 128 24.22 75.78 
41 5° gI 45.05 54.95 
| 83 105 278 29.86 70.14 


per cent have migrated. The next highest is the upper group with 
around 57 per cent, and the least in the middle group where 54 per 
cent have left their original home. Clearly, the greatest mobility 
is in the lower group. 

If the destination of the migrant as between settling on a farm 
other than his parents’ or moving to town or city is considered, some 
rather striking figures are the result. About 81 per cent of the total 
migration from the upper group is to the urban center. Approximate- 
ly 76 per cent of that in the middle group is similarly directed. The 
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least tendency of this sort, about 55 per cent, is exhibited in the 
lower group. Many reasons may be advanced for this heaviest mi- 
gration cityward from the upper group, some of which will be men- 
tioned in succeeding sections of this article. 


TABLE III 


Sex DISTRIBUTION OF THE MIGRATION 


TOTAL PossIBLE 


Group To Country To CENTERS 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. PerCent No. Per Cent 
Upper......... 53 S51 5 9.4 6 11.8 25 47.1 23 49.0 
Middle........ 138 99 19 13.8 12 13.1 si 37.0 46 46.5 
69 63 24° 34.7 17 27.0 2I 30.4 29 46.0 
260 213 48 18.5 35 16.4 07 «37.3 08 46.0 


It is interesting to note the sex characteristics of this migratory 
movement. Table III indicates that in the upper group a somewhat 
higher proportion of the possible female migrants than of the males 
tend to migrate both to other farms and cityward. In both the mid- 
dle and the lower groups, markedly so in the lattet, a larger propor- 
tion of the males than of the females migrate to farms other than 
their parents’. The cityward movement proportionally is much 
higher among the females than among the males in the middle group, 
and especially is this the case in the lower group. 


TABLE IV 
PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL POSSIBLE MIGRANTS 
Move CITywARD 


Total Possible Total Migrants Per Cent to 


Group Migrants to Urban Centers Urban Centers 


104 48 46.1 
Middle. . 237 07 40.9 
132 50 37-9 

473 105 41.2 


A further refinement of the data under consideration shows that 
the proportion of the total possible migrants which have moved city- 
ward is 46.1 per cent in the upper group; 40.9 per cent in the middle 
group; and 37.9 per cent in the lower group. On this basis, which 
represents the summation of the total losses to the cities from the 
three groups, the heaviest inroad is made upon the upper group, the 
difference relatively of 8.2 per cent between the upper and lower 
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groups constituting one of sufficient magnitude to have significance 
in this connection. Certainly, the results do not indicate a prepon- 
derantly drawing influence of the cities for the extremes and of the 
country for the mean in the population composition. The data can- 
not well be taken to support the argument that the selective influ- 
ence from all of the groups is about equal, and hence is of a chance 
nature. The accuracy of small samples is sometimes quite great, and 
if such is the case in this instance, the results indicate that the cities 
draw most heavily proportionally from the upper group, next most 
heavily from the middle group, and least from the lower group in the 
area of Virginia represented by the sample under consideration. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS OF THE GROUPS 


The upper group represents strikingly higher levels of educational 
training than characterizes either of the other two groups. In this 
highest group, approximately 55, or 53 per cent, have attained to 
the grade of college training, either partial or complete, as con- 
trasted with 46, or 19.4 per cent, of the middle group, and only 1 
or 0.7 per cent for the lower group. The middle group registers the 
highest proportionate figure, 113, or approximately 48 per cent, 
with only a high-school training, followed by the upper group with 
43, or around 41 per cent, and the lower group with 24, or about 18 
per cent of the possible migrants equipped with a partial or com- 
plete course in the high school. One hundred and seven, or approxi- 
mately 81 per cent of the lower group, did not proceed beyond the 
grammar-school grades. The corresponding figure for the middle 
group was 78, or around 33 per cent, and for the upper group 6, or 
about 6 per cent. Thus there is clearly indicated a striking relation- 
ship between the educational attainments and the levels of the three . 
groups. The cultural attainments of the upper group are conserved 
from generation to generation. Parents who attain to college and 
high-school levels covet for their children equal or better educational 
advantages than they themselves received and strenuously exert 
themselves to see that opportunities for such equipment are pro- 
vided. 

Some interesting facts are revealed in a careful study of Table 
V, dealing with the education of the migrants in relation to the 
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direction of the population movement. Among such findings is that 
in the upper group, the preponderant movement in each educational] 
level is to the towns (less than 2,500 population) and cities combined 
as contrasted with the migration to farms other than the parental 
ones. A somewhat similar situation exists for the middle group. In 
the lower group, the larger proportion of those with only a grammar- 
school training remain in the country. 


TABLE V 


EDUCATION OF MIGRANTS IN RELATION TO DIRECTION OF MOVEMENT 
(On Percentage Basis) 


Group Grade Attained To Country To Towns To Cities Total 
Upper: Grammar School.......... 33-33 33-33 33-33 5.08 
34.78 17.39 47.83 38.08 
16.95 11.86 71.19 100.00 

Middle: Grammar School. ......... 30.47 23.68 36.84 29.69 
re 18.75 20.31 60.94 50.00 
. 25.78 50.00 100.00 

Lower: Grammar School.......... 51.95 18.18 29.87 84.62 
7.69 30.77 61.54 14.29 

0.00 0.00 100.00 1.09 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES ENTERED 


The accompanying Table VI indicates the occupational destina- 
tion of the migrants. In the upper group, the preponderant empha- 
sis, about 80 per cent of the total migrants, is upon the business, 
professional, public service, and clerical classes of occupation among 
the males; that is, these migrants enter the higher-grade occupa- 
tional levels. Among the females in this group, 79 per cent have 
married and about 21 per cent are in clerical or professional occu- 
pations. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the male migrants in the middle 
group enter these same occupations, while 39 per cent go into the 
ranks of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labor. The remaining 
II per cent went into farming. Approximately 78 per cent of the 
females in the middle group had married, the remaining 22 per cent 
entering only the clerical employ, business, and professional occu- 
pational classes. 
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In striking contrast to the preceding groups, only about 7 per cent 
of the males in the lower group enter the higher occupational classes, 
while 62 per cent are to be found in the unskilled, semi-skilled, 
and skilled classes of labor. It is in this group that the highest 
proportion of any of the three groups continue farming as an oc- 
cupation. A somewhat smaller proportion of the females in this 
group are married. Among the women, about g per cent have found 
their way into the clerical and professional classes, 11 per cent 
into unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled labor, and g per cent into 
domestic service occupations. 


TABLE VI 


OccUPATIONAL CLASSES ENTERED BY MIGRANTS 
(On Percentage Basis) 


OccuPATIONAL CLASS Upper Group Group Lower Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Unskilled labor.... 0.00 0.00 7.14 0.00 42.22 6.52 
Public service..... 10.00 0.00 7.14 0.00 2.22 0.00 

Skilled and semi- 

0.00 0.00 31.43 ©.00 20.00 4.35 
Clerical employ.... 6.67 13.79 11.43 5.17 2.22 6.52 
Business class. .... 36.67 0.00 11.43 3.45 0.00 0.00 
Professional... .... 26.66 6.90 20.00 13.79 2.22 2.17 
Domestic service... ..... 8.70 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


OPERATORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD SONS’ WORK 


Almost everyone will admit the potency of psychological attitudes 
in any phase of human behavior. Also, anyone who has attempted 
work in the field of measuring such attitudes will readily agree that 
it is one of the most difficult and uncertain of approaches. 

It is of interest here to determine, as far as possible, just what were 
the operators’ attitudes toward their sons’ future work and location 
of residence. The question was asked the head of each family visited, 
“Do you want your son to become a farmer?” In ten cases, there 
were no sons in the family; consequently, the figures for each group 
do not equal the total number of schedules for that group. 

For those answering “‘no”’ to the foregoing question, the reason 
most frequently given was to the effect that “there is no money in 
farming today and my sons can make a better living at some other 
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occupation.” Of those who answered in the affirmative, the reason 
usually offered was that “a farm life is an independent one, and my 
sons know farming better than anything else.”’ 

As regards those who wished their sons to become farmers, in 
the aggregate for all groups, approximately 47 per cent answered 
“ves,” and 53 per cent “no.”’ The upper group showed the lowest 
proportion (35 per cent) with “yes” as an answer, and the lowest 
group gave the highest percentage (57 per cent) of affirmatives. The 
reverse is found for those answering in the negative. Here we find 
approximately 65 per cent in the upper group answering “no” and 
only 43 per cent in the lower group. In the middle group, the differ- 
ences in reply are more nearly evenly balanced. In approximately 
52 per cent of the cases for that group the answer was “no” as against 
48 per cent with “‘yes” as a reply. 

Whether this attitude of father toward son is a partial cause of 
the migration or an attempt at a happy reconciliation over what has 
occurred, it is next to impossible to say. However, whether cause or 
effect, or partly both, the psychological attitudes by groups of the 
fathers toward their sons correlates rather well with the proportion- 
ate destination of these to the farm or cityward. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study do not indicate a chance selection in the 
cityward migration in Albemarle County, Virginia. Nor do they 
support the position that the cities attract the extremes in the popu- 
lation and the country the mean. The sample was chosen upon the 
basis of three classes, and the upper group sustained decidedly the 
largest proportionate loss to the cities. The next heaviest loss was 
from the middle group, and the least from the lower class. These 
findings support the long-prevailing attitude on the part of many 
students of the matter to the effect that the cities tend to attract 
from the rural areas in largest proportions the best of their popula- 
tion. 

The educational training of the possible migrants among the up- 
per group is strikingly higher than that of the middle and lower 
groups. A marked difference occurs between the middle and lower 
groups in this respect. The differences in educational levels are suf- 
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ficiently great to indicate a considerable measure of correlation be- 
tween the grade of educational equipment and the class level in the 
social order. Also, these same variations are strongly reflected in 
the occupational levels of the migrants, those from the upper group, 
and to a less extent in the middle group, entering mainly the busi- 
ness, professional, and clerical occupations; while the migrants from 
the lower groups concentrate in the occupations calling for unskilled, 
semi-skilled, and skilled labor. Whether cause, effect, or partly 
both, the attitudes of parents in the upper, middle, and lower 
groups with regard to their sons’ following farming in considerable 
measure parallel the direction of preponderant migration in the par- 
ticular group. 
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ARE RURAL SERVICES OBSOLESCENT? 


VICTOR A. RAPPORT 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station 
Storrs, Connecticut 


ABSTRACT 


Survey of the folkways and mobility of the rural population in six Connecticut towns 
substantiates the theory that the importance of the rural town in provision of services 
is decreasing and that rural residents are drawing more and more heavily on the facilities 
of available urban districts. 


Rural sociology steadily feels the influence of the urban center in 
two significant ways. The first of these is the pull exercised by the 
city in drawing men and women from the farms. The second is no 
less important; it is the effects of more or less frequent visits of the 
rural residents to a more populous region for shopping, professional, 
or entertainment services. 

These two influences apply with particular force in Connecticut, 
owing to the small size of the state, its density of population, the 
proximity of urban centers to rural districts, and a far-reaching 
system of hard roads. It is in the latter of the two—the visit of the 
farmer to an urban center—that these conditions operate most 
strongly, and with which this article will be concerned. 

The material which follows is drawn from a survey of the folkways 
and the mobility of the rural population in six Connecticut towns, 
made by the Department of Rural Sociology of the Storrs Agn- 
cultural Experiment Station. Inquiry was made as to where the 
co-operators and their families went to obtain medical, dental, 
banking, and legal service, to purchase working clothes, “better” 
clothes, and groceries, and to attend elementary school, high school, 
motion pictures, and parties and dances. 

Preliminary to surveying the frequency of farmers going to urban 
centers, it would be pertinent to indicate the number of farm fami- 
lies operating motor cars. This information is given in Table I. 
With more than three-quarters of the families owning some form 
of motor vehicle, and with a well-ramified steam, electric, and motor 
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bus transportation system, it is evident that the rural resident easily 
finds means of reaching the urban centers to satisfy his wants. 

How many of the families, then, leave their town for any of the 
eleven services named? It was found that 94 per cent of the families 
left for the most frequent service, and only 1 per cent for the least 
frequent. With the exception of attending parties and dances, high 
school, and elementary school, in all but one case more than half 
of the families left town to procure the desired service. In all towns 
combined, only eight families did not leave town for any of the 
eleven services; each family went outside of its town for an average 
of 6.14 services. The data relative to the percentage of the families 
in each town who leave town for these services, and the number of 
services for which they leave, are presented below in Tables I] 
and IIT. 

Was it necessary for these rural families to leave town in order to 
procure the desired services, or what had their own town to offer? 
Some of the towns have apparently adequate means of providing for 
the wants of their inhabitants, while others lack in several or many 
of the services. Table IV shows the facilities which the several towns 
possess. 

Cheshire has one graded school which prepares for high school; its 
high-school students go by trolley to several nearby towns. Orange 
employs bus facilities to carry children to its graded school and to 
approved high schools in neighboring towns. Killingworth has only 
district schools. Goshen has four graded schools; it transports high- 
school students by bus to a neighboring town. Ellington has nine 
school districts up to the eighth grade and provides transportation 
for high-school students to a contiguous town. East Windsor has 
five graded schools; its advanced students attend high schools in 
two nearby towns. 

It appears, however, that the residents do not consider sufficient 
the resources of their towns. In the counts which follow, a service 
which is obtained by the same family in two or more towns has been 
counted as many times as the number of towns to which co-opera- 
tors went for it. That is, if family X in Cheshire goes to Meriden, 
New Haven, and Waterbury to purchase “better” clothing, three 
counts are recorded for “‘better’’ clothing purchased outside of town. 
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This was done to derive the full number of contacts which the rural 
resident has with an urban center. The few cases in which this oc- 
curs do not materially increase the total counts. 


TABLE II 
Per CENT OF Famitres LEAVING Town For Various SERVICES* 


Ellington Weighted 

Goshen [illing- Orange Cheshire and Average 

indsor per Cent 
Medical service........... 72 89 107 23 76 66 
Dental service............ 87 84 102 83 100 90 
Banking service.......... 77 76 99 77 85 82 
's 63 58 62 61 57 60 
Buy work clothes......... 87 70 102 89 101 89 
Buy better clothes........ 89 75 98 102 103 04 
Attend movies........... 73 52 87 75 81 73 
Parties and dances ....... 4 9 5 6 12 7 
Attend elementary school. . ° ° I 2 ° : 
Attend high school........ 12 2 18 15 13 12 
Buy groceries............ 84 71 107 54 65 73 


* Explanation of items over 100 per cent will be found at bottom of page 268. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES LEAVING TOWN FOR NUMBER OF SERVICES 
Total} Kil- Total Total Total| Total Total 
Serv- | ling- Serv- |Orange Serv- | Goshen Serv- Serv- Serv- 
ire ices | worth ices ices ices lwing- ices ices 
sor 
Wirtkes<0 3 ° 2 ° ° ° 3 ° ° ° 8 ° 
Ritcsvanes 2 2 3 3 ° ° 2 2 I I 8 8 
S.csvrceve 6 12 6 12 ° ° ° ° Ir 2 13 26 
ee 15 45 13 39 I 3 4 12 3 9 36 = 108 
ae 25 100 12 48 I 4 3 12 6 24 7 188 
a 38 190 21 105 7 35 9 4 10 50 5 425 
Mitek es bas 50 300 18 108 14 84 8 4 16 96 106 36 
Dist obese 38 266 22 154 30 210 19 133 27 189 136 ©6952 
21 168 21 168 45 360 29 232 23 184 139 
Diia045 6 54 2 18 12 108 3 27 7 63 3° 6270 
| Sere ° ° 2 20 I 10 2 20 I 10 6 60 
Inc ° ° ° ° I ° ° ° I ° 2 ° 
a 204 1137 122 675 112 814 82 531 96 628 616 3785 
Ave 5.57 5.53 7.33 6.48 6.61 6.14 


The purchase of “‘better’’ clothing was the service for which the 
greatest number of rural families left town. In all towns combined, 
581 of the 616 co-operators went to another town for this purpose. 
Dental service was second, with a count of 551. The other services, 
with the number of families leaving town for them, were: purchase 
of working clothes, 548; banking service, 504; attendance of motion 
pictures, 449; purchase of groceries, 447; medical service, 405; legal 
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service, 370; attendance of high school, 75; attendance of parties 
and dances, 44; and attendance of elementary school, 5. 

The ranking above by means of total services obtained out of town 
was one of the methods employed in deriving the rank of the most 
common service for which the rural families travel to another center, 
Another method was to range the services by the same method but 
by the separate towns. The services were then ranked according to 
the number of families within the towns which went elsewhere for 
the services. The median and the arithmetic averages of these ranks 
were taken. Still another method of ranking was by means of the 
per cent of co-operators in separate towns who left town for the 
eleven services. The results of these rankings were then compared, 


TABLE IV 
SERVICES IN SEPARATE TOWNS 
NuMBER NUMBER NuMBER OF STORES SELLING orox 
Towns oF Banks Lawyers Working “Better” PictuRE 
Doctors DENTISTS Clothes Clothes THEATERS 
Cheshire....... 3 I I I ° 2 4 ° 
I 3 ° 6 ° ° 2 
Killingworth... o ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Goshen........ ° I 3 ° 3 
Ellington. .... I I ° I I I 5 ° 
East Windsor. . 2 ° I ° I I 8 I 


and a final rank for each of the services was assigned. The results 
are presented in Table V. 

Where do the rural residents go to obtain the desired services? 
Some journey to a relatively distant city, others to nearby cities or 
villages. As has been indicated earlier, Connecticut’s small size 
makes its urban centers easily accessible to the rural dweller. The 
state is practically rectangular, approximately go miles from east 
to west and 50 miles from north to south; its total land area is 
slightly less than 5,000 square miles. It has eleven cities of over 
25,000 population (1930 census), and fourteen cities or boroughs of 
between 5,000 and 25,000 population. These are scattered over the 
state; no rural district is at a great distance from one or more of 
them. The 204 co-operators who live in Cheshire draw on thirteen 
cities and towns for the 1,197 services for which they leave town. 
These places range in distance from contiguous towns to large cities 
nearly 100 miles away. The 111 co-operators of Orange go to nine 
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cities or towns for their 875 services procured out of town; the 
farthest city is approximately 65 miles distant. The 122 co-opera- 
tors of Killingworth seek a total of 719 services in twelve outside 
cities and towns, the farthest of which is about 100 miles away. 
Eighty-two co-operators in Goshen go to a total of only six cities 
and towns for the 531 services for which they leave town. The most 
distant city is approximately 125 miles from Goshen. In Ellington 
and East Windsor, 95 co-operators draw on twelve cities and towns 
for the 658 services sought outside their towns; the farthest city is 
over 50 miles away. Several of the cities to which the residents of 


TABLE V 
SERVICES RANKED BY VARIOUS METHODS 
Rank of the 
Median of Bask 
Darks erage oO} or Total Families Rank 
Ranks Services Leaving for 
Services 
Medical service............ 63 5 7 7 7 
Dental service............. 3 2 2 2 2 
Banking service........... 4 4 4 4 4 
eee 8 8 8 8 8 
Buy work clothes.......... 2 3 3 3 3 
Buy better clothes......... I I I I I 
Attend movies............. 6} 7 5 6 6 
Parties and dances......... 10 10 10 10 10 
Attend elementary school... II II II II II 
Attend high school......... re) 9 9 9 9 
ere 5 6 6 5 5 


the six Connecticut towns travel for services are located outside the 
state in the adjoining states of New York and Massachusetts. 

It is obvious that the co-operator would not make as many trips 
during the year for legal service, for example, as for the purchase of 
groceries. This would assume significance in an attempt to measure 
the urban contacts which the rural resident receives. It was found 
impossible to get from the co-operators even an approximation of 
the number of trips annually for the separate services, and thus no 
measure of their total contact with urban centers could be made. 
The fact that the modal number of services for which the family 
left town was 8, and the average slightly over 6, indicates that how- 
ever few trips might be made for each separate service, there is little 
question but that the average rural family frequently journeys to 
the city. The family would also perceive some aspects of urban cul- 
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ture through such other means as summer boarders, tourists, neigh- 
boring summer residents, or golf clubs, motion pictures, and 9 
forth. 

The preceding data raise the question of whether the present re- 
sources of the rural district are adequate to satisfy the wants of its 
residents. Through the urban contacts suggested above, the rural 
dweller would doubtless be introduced to some things which the 
limited facilities of his home town could not supply. Where trans- 
portation and good roads are at hand, he will avail himself of them 
to go to a near urban center. It is possible that with this new atti- 
tude toward going to a city for wider selection or, perhaps, for better 
quality, the rural resident will soon develop a desire to go to a still 
larger, though more distant, city. Consideration must also be given 
to the growing tendency toward concentration of the schools of 
several rural towns with automobile bus transportation for the pu- 
pils. This would remove one of the last and strongest services which 
the rural district is virtually alone in providing. 

That the importance of the rural town in provision of services is 
decreasing and that rural residents are drawing more and more 
heavily on the facilities of available urban districts have been stated 
often. This inquiry presents factual substantiation for generaliza- 
tions such as those above, and serves as a measurement of the preva- 
lence of the tendencies. A need exists for accurate data similar to 
the preceding from which inductions may be drawn rather than 
pointing to the existence of tendencies along with the valueless state- 
ment that they are present in “great” or ‘“‘small’’ degree. 
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FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, 1855-1931 


The death of Franklin Henry Giddings occurred at his home in 
Scarsdale, New York, on Thursday, June 11, 1931. 

Professor Giddings was the third president of the American Socio- 
logical Society, serving for the two years 1910-12. 

Professor Giddings was born in Sherman, Connecticut, March 23, 
1855. He was a graduate of Union College in 1877, receiving his 
Master’s degree in 1899 and an honorary Ph.D. degree in 1897, from 
the same institution. In 1929 he received an LL.D. degree from 
Columbia University. 

His early career, from 1877 to 1883, was devoted to journalism. 
From 1888 to 1894 he was professor at Bryn Mawr College, and from 
1891 to the time of his death served on the faculty of Columbia 
University, first as lecturer in sociology, later as professor of soci- 
ology, and then as professor of sociology and history of civilization. 
At the time of his retirement he was made professor emeritus in 
residence, a new academic title, with an increase instead of a de- 
crease in his salary. 

He was a member of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, serving as vice-president and as editor of the Annals 
1890-94. From 1891 to 1893 he was editor of the publications of the 
American Economics Association, and from 1896 to 1897 the vice- 
president of this organization. In 1913 he was president of the 
Institut International de Sociologie. He was also a fellow of the 
American Statistical Association, a member of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, a trustee of Union College, and a member 
of the Board of Education of New York City from 1915 to 1917. 
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To the Editor of the American Journal of Sociology 

Str: The present decade has been characterized by increasing emphasis 
upon the need for co-operation for cross-fertilization, in the social gci- 
ences. The ethnological field worker is in peculiar need of such assistance, 
His is an equipment for active work; he has had a lengthy preliminary 
training in the technique of field work, of handling native languages, na- 
tive categories of thought or of kinship, of establishing a fruitful rapport 
with primitive peoples. He often goes to regions which will possibly be 
studied but once, and attempts to make as thorough and as rounded a 
study as possible. But because his work demands that most of his time 
be spent in the field, he has not the time to keep in touch with new devel- 
opments in every branch of the social sciences, still less to orient his work 
to preliminary and unpublished researches. Meanwhile, there is no type 
of social study in which the research worker must not, from time to time, 
feel the need of a control, of check material, of testing his hypothesis by 
comparative studies. The field ethnologist is trained to record these con- 
trol cases, if his attention is directed to the particular point which some 
other investigator wishes illuminated. 

In the absence of any formalized set of leads to research, in which the 
problems in need of comparative study would be listed in detail, I wish 
to ask for specific suggestions which could be utilized in my forthcoming 
two years’ field work in New Guinea, where I shall be dealing with two 
untouched Melanesian groups. Although it is impossible to promise in 
advance that any point will lend itself to ready investigation in a given 
primitive society, I can assure those investigators who are good enough 
to formulate those aspects of their own problems which need comparative 
verification, of giving them careful attention whenever possible. 

Problems which can be investigated most satisfactorily in ethnological 
work are those of the effect of the social environment upon the individual. 
These vary from the formation of motor habits to the development of a 
social conscience, from simple problems like sleep habits, excretory habits, 
results of early or late weaning or the treatment of left-handedness, to 
the organization of the family and the effect which varying stylizations 
of the parental réles have upon the development of the children. In in- 
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numerable cases, the ethnologist finds ready-made control conditions 
which the social investigator could not construct under any circum- 
stances. It would seem desirable that these should be utilized as fully as 
possible. 

In framing research queries, the following limitations should be borne 
in mind. Statistical researches are impossible, and only those problems 
can be investigated in which social homogeneity and small numbers of 
cases can be accepted in lieu of social heterogeneity and large numbers 
of cases; exact ages, exact family histories, precise conditions of birth, 
cannot be had; problems involving the establishment of comparative 
norms are impossible because of the small number of cases. 

Ethnological field work should be the servant of dynamic and sugges- 
tive theory, the laboratory in which new hypotheses, framed within the 
confines of our own society, may be put to the test. Will not those who 
wish to give their theories a wider and firmer basis than that given by one 
set of social conditions, provide myself and other ethnological field work- 
ers with research leads which will increase the general usefulness of our 
work? 


MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members 
received into the Society since the July issue and up to July 15 are as 
follows: 


Allard, Lucile E., 7 W. 65th St., New York 

Allee, R. H., R.F.D. No. 1, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Cohen, Cynthia, roo S. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 

Collins, Judge Cornelius F., 32 Franklin St., New York 

Congdon, Wray Hollowell, 4001 University High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Fariss, Charles D., 6848 W. 32d St., Berwyn, Il. 

Janousek, Dr. Bohumil, Prague II.-375, Czechoslovakia 

Keen, Harold Rittenhouse, Dublin Road, Greenwich, Conn. 

Loeb, Dorothy Sydney, 243 Beach 74th St., Arverne, Long Island, N.Y. 
Luebke, B. H., Room 22, Hitchcock Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
McLean, George Alonzo, 5466 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Mallison, Dallas, 201 Cox Ave., Raleigh, N.C. 

Marsh, May Case, 65 University Place, New York 

Merriam, Leslie J., 240 Washington Building, Madison, Wis. 

Mills, W. H., Clemson College, S.C. 

Mozorosky, Edith, 71 W. 47th St., New York 
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Prosser, Don D., Stage Coach Tavern, Coshocton, Ohio 

Rogers, Ethel, 244 W. Rittenhouse St., Germantown, Pa. 
Sachse, Earl G., 2353 N. 44th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shephard, Lillie, Uptown Y.W.C.A., 74 W. 124th St., New York 
Simpson, Olivena L., 7021 Elmhurst Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Smith, Catherine L., 211 Rock Way, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Stephan, Walter, Bunker, Mo. 

Titterington, Adria, 5525 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 

Yoder, Fred R., State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Young, Charles H., 5538 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


American Association for the Advancement of Sctence.—The eighty- 
eighth meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held in Pasadena and Los Angeles, California, on June r5 to 
20, 1931. The Pacific Coast Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council held its sessions, in conjunction with Sections K and L (Social 
and Economic Sciences), on June 17 and 18. Round-table conferences 
were held on such subjects as the following: quantitative methods in the 
social sciences; geographic factors in Pacific Coast history; relation of the 
natural and social sciences; Filipino immigration; the relief of unemploy- 
ment by public expenditures; the problem of special assessments; the 
conservation of historical material on the Pacific Coast; the progress of 
the old-age pensions movement in the United States; the co-operative 
movement in California agriculture; zoning and the spot-zoning problem. 


Chicago Academy of Criminology.—The Chicago Academy of Criminol- 
ogy was organized on May 14, with Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, de- 
partment of sociology, University of Chicago, President, and Professor 
Arthur J. Todd, department of seciology, Northwestern University, Vice 
President. The sciences of neurology, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, 
pathology, toxicology were represented at the first meeting, as well as the 
law, crime detection, and prison administration. It is the hope of its 
founders to make the academy the authoritative body in the Middle 
West on the subject of criminological science. According to an an- 
nouncement issued by the group, it will begin a unified study and treat- 
ment of the crime problem in the Chicago area. It will concern itself with 
the causes and scientific diagnosis, prevention, and management of de- 
linquency, crime, and mal-behavior. 


Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences—On April 3 and 44 
conference on the teaching of undergraduate courses in the social sciences 
was held at Northwestern University. One hundred and twenty-seven 
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instructors in economics, history, philosophy, political science, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and anthropology were in attendance, representing fifty- 
three colleges in the Middle West. 

There were two general sessions, the first devoted to a consideration of 
Freshmen courses in the social sciences, with papers by Dean Aleida J. 
Pieters of Milwaukee-Downer College and Professor Raymond C. Miller 
of the College of the City of Detroit; the second dealing with the relation 
between teaching and research in the undergraduate college, with papers 
by Professor Mandell M. Bober of Lawrence College, Professor Sterling T. 
Williams of Lake Forest College, and Dr. Laura F. Ullrich of North- 
western University. 

On the afternoon of April 3, the conference met in five round tables. 
In the section on sociology and anthropology, the topic for discussion was 
“For Purposes of College Instruction—What Is Sociology?” Papers were 
presented by Professor A. H. Woodworth (Hanover College), Professor 
Carl Strow (Knox College), Professor L. E. Garwood (Coe College), 
Professor W. B. Bodenhafer (Washington University), Professor E. B. 
Harper (Kalamazoo College), Professor Louis A. Boettiger (Lawrence 
College). 

The members of the conference were the guests of Northwestern Uni- 
versity at a dinner on April 3, at which Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
secretary of the Association of American Colleges, spoke on ‘The Place 
of the Social Sciences in a Liberal Education.” 

The committee in charge of arrangements consisted of the following 
members of the faculty of Northwestern University: A. R. Ellingwood, 
chairman, I. J. Cox, Franklin Fearing, E. H. Hahne, E. L. Schaub, A. J. 
Todd. 


Eastern Sociological Conference-—The second annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Conference was held at New Haven, Connecticut, 
April 25 to 26, with 165 persons in attendance. The following is the pro- 
gram of the meeting: 


First session—General Subject, “The Nature and Scope of Sociology” 

Papers by: Professor Theodore Abel, Columbia University; Professor 
Maurice R. Davie, Yale University; Professor Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard 
University 

Second session—Annual Dinner; Chairman, Professor H. P. Fairchild 

Presidential Address, Professor F. H. Hankins 

“Occupational Balance,’”’ Professor T. N. Carver 

“The Measurement of Civilization,’ Professor Ellsworth Huntington 

Third session—Mr. R. S. Lynd, Chairman 
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“Investigation of Social Backgrounds,’ Dr. Mildred Parten 

“Some Aspects of Social-Legal Research,” Dr. Dorothy Thomas 

“The Family and Personality Adjustments,’’ Mr. Lawrence Frank 

“Sociological Aspects of the Investigation of Pioneer Areas,”’ Professor C, A. 

Dawson. 

The following were elected as officers of the Eastern Sociological 
Society: President, H. P. Fairchild, New York University; Members of 
the Executive Committee, Professor R. M. MacIver, Columbia Univer. 
sity, for a term of three years; Professor M. C. Elmer, University of 
Pittsburgh; Professor P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University; Professor H. A. 
Phelps, Brown University. 

New York City was selected as the place for next year’s meeting, 


International Institute of Sociology—The twenty-five addresses at the 
Congress of the International Institute of Sociology, held at Geneva, 
October, 1930, on the general theme ‘““The Sociology of War and Peace,” 
will be published as Volume XVI of the Annals of the International In- 
stitute of Sociology. For subscription to this volume, address M. Giard, 
Editor, 16 rue Soufflot, Paris, Ve. 

The next Congress of the Institute will be held at Geneva in 1933 and 
will have for its general theme: (a) the sociological survey; (b) the human 
habitat. Correspondence regarding this meeting should be addressed to 
the permanent secretary of the Institute, 6 Cours de Rive, Geneva. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—John M. Glenn, general director of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation since its inception twenty-four years ago, has re- 
signed that post, but will continue to serve as one of the trustees of the 
Foundation. Shelby M. Harrison, director of the Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits of the Foundation since 1912 and vice-general director in 
recent years, will succeed Mr. Glenn as general director. Mr. Glenn’s 
resignation and Mr. Harrison’s appointment become effective on Sep- 
tember 1. 

After September 1, Mr. Glenn will undertake preparation of a history 
of the first twenty-five years of the Russell Sage Foundation. The Foun- 
dation was established in 1907 by the widow of Russell Sage, who put at 
the Foundation’s disposal, as a memorial to her husband, a fund of 
$15,000,000 with the sole provision that the income of this fund be used 
to improve social and living conditions in the United States. 

The activities of the Foundation, under Mr. Glenn’s direction, have 
been carried on along two general lines—the making of grants of money 
to support work by other organizations with kindred aims, and maintain- 
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ing of a permanent staff, engaged in the study of current social and com- 
munity problems, which in these times of rapid change and increasing 
complexity of community life require new information and knowledge to 
be understood and dealt with. 

The total amount appropriated by the Foundation to work under other 
agencies is in the neighborhood of four million dollars. One of the first 
of these grants was to the series of investigations into living conditions 
in the great industrial district of Pittsburgh, known as the Pittsburgh 
Survey. In addition upward of $1,000,000 has been put into the work of 
the New York Regional Plan Committee. 

Through its own staff and under the close supervision of Mr. Glenn, 
the Foundation has carried on research over an extremely wide range of 
subjects, including, for example, child marriages, unemployment, em- 
ployees’ representation in coal mines and steel works, work accidents and 
the law, and social diagnosis. The Foundation has accumulated the most 
complete social work library in the country, containing 30,000 volumes 
and 100,000 pamphlets. 

The direct work through the Foundation’s staff has included activities 
aimed to improve industrial and labor conditions; in behalf of the progress 
of school children through the grades; more adequate provision for all 
forms of wholesome recreation; improved methods of dealing with de- 
pendent, neglected, delinquent, and defective children; raising standards 
of family welfare work and to better co-ordinate all social service; to 
protect, through a campaign of education, small borrowers from extor- 
tion; to raise the standards of statistical practice in social work; and to 
develop effective methods of spreading information of social value. The 
Foundation also developed Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island. 


Social Science Research Council, Research Fellowships in the Social 
Sciences: 19 30-31.— 

The seventh annual awards of Research Fellowships were announced 
in February, 1931. Twenty-four new Fellows were appointed for 1931- 
32, and two extensions of 1930-31 fellowships were made. The total 
amount involved in these awards approximated $75,000. Since the incep- 
tion of the fellowship program in 1925, a total of 139 persons have been 
awarded Research Fellowships, with stipends aggregating over $435,000. 

As in previous years, the major objective of these fellowships con- 
tinues to be the development of more adequately trained research inves- 
tigators rather than the immediate execution of specific pieces of research. 
The basic stipend attached to these fellowships for a period of twelve 
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months is $1,800 for a single, and $2,500 for a married, Fellow, with ad. 

justments upward in case there are dependents. Supplementary allow. 

ances are granted to cover travel and incidental expenses as needed, 

The Research Fellowships are open to both men and women of Ameri- 
can or Canadian nationality provided (1) they are not over thirty-five 
years of age, and (2) they are the holders of the Ph.D. degree or its equiva. 
lent in terms of other types of training and experience. In rare instances, 
the formal requirements stated above may be waived. 

The closing date for making application for 1932-33 is December 1, 
1931, the awards to be announced not later than March 1, 1932. Further 
information and application blanks may be had by addressing the Fellow- 
ship Secretary, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

The following were appointed to Research Fellowships for the year 
1931-32: 

Blumer, Herbert (Ph.D., Chicago), instructor in sociology, University of 
Chicago. Subject of study: “The History of Fashion in France as an Index 
to the Changes in Social Customs.’”’ Study in France. 

Childs, Harwood Lawrence (Ph.D., Chicago), professor of political science, 
Bucknell University. Subject of study: “The Influence of Industrial and 
Labor Organizations on German Government and Politics.” Study in Ger- 
many. 

Clark, Marjorie Ruth (Ph.D., California), associate professor of economics, 
University of Nebraska. Subject of study: “Organized Labor in Mexico.” 
Study in Mexico. 

Dollard, John (candidate for the Ph.D., Chicago). Subject of study: “Con- 
temporary European Theory and Research Relating to ‘Culture’ and ‘Per- 
sonality.’ Study in France and Germany. 

Dougall, Herbert Edward (Ph.D., Northwestern), assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Northwestern University. Subject of study: “The Post-War Rela- 
tions between French Railways and the French Government.” Study in 
France. 

Downes, Randolph Chandler (Ph.D., Ohio State), instructor in history, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Subject of study: “The Political Origins of New Ameri- 
can Communities from 1787 to 1860.’’ Study in the United States. 

Foster, Robert Geib (Ph.D., Cornell), regional agent for eastern states, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Subject of study: “Training in the Meth- 
odology and Technique of Studying Family Relationships.’ Study in the 
United States. 

Gluck, Elsie (Ph.D., Wisconsin), assistant editor, Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. Subject of study: “Labor and co-operative Movements in Pales: 
tine.” Study in Palestine. 
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Grant, J. A. Clifford (Ph.D., Stanford), assistant professor of political science, 
University of California at Los Angeles. Subject of study: “The Bearing of 
the American Federal System upon Constitutional Guarantees Relative to 
Self-incrimination, Illegal Searches and Seizures, and Double Jeopardy.” 
Study in the United States. 

Hartshorne, Richard (Ph.D., Chicago), assistant professor of geography, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Subject of study: “A Geographic Study of the Upper 
Silesian Boundary.” Study in Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Huges, Everett Cherrington (Ph.D., Chicago), assistant professor of sociology, 
McGill University. Subject of study: “The Catholic and ‘Christian’ Trade- 
Unions, Co-operatives and Political Parties of Germany in Their Relations 
to Secular or ‘Neutral’ Organizations Serving the Same Ends.” Study in 
Germany. 

Kellogg, Winthrop Niles (Ph.D., Columbia), associate professor of psychology | 
Indiana University. Subject of study: “The Influence of Human Environ- 
mental Factors upon the Behavior of the Anthropoid Ape.” Study in the 
United States. 

Leong, Yau Sing (candidate for the Ph.D., Columbia), research fellow, Brook- 
ings Institution. Subject of study: “A Statistical Analysis of the Items in 
the Equation of Exchange for the United States.” Study in the United States- 

Myers, Margaret G. (candidate for the Ph.D., Columbia), research associate, 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences, Columbia University. Subject 
of study: “The Paris Money Market, with Special Reference to Its Position 
and Development as an International Money Market.” Study in France. 

Parten, Mildred B. (Ph.D., Minnesota), research assistant, Yale Institute of 
Human Relations. Subject of study: ‘Research Problems Involved in Social 
Survey Procedures.” Study in England. 

Patterson, John H. (Ph.D., Cornell), instructor in economics, Washington 
Square College, New York University. Subject of study: “Recent English 
Monetary Theories.” Study in England. 

Perry, Charner M. (Ph.D., Chicago), adjunct professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Texas. Subject of Study: “Fundamental Concepts in the Social Sci- 
ences.” Study in the United States and England. 

Ploscowe, Morris (LLB., Harvard), research assistant, National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement. Subject of study: “A Comparative 
Study of European and American Preliminary Procedural Processes in Crimi- 
nal Prosecutions.”” Study in France and Germany. 

Rudin, Harry R. (candidate for the Ph.D., Yale), Instructor in History, Yale 
University. Subject of study: “German Imperial Policy in the Kamerun.” 
Study in Germany and Kamerun, Africa. 

Russell, James Thomas (candidate for the Ph.D., Chicago), fellow in psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. Subject of study: “A Study of Political, Social, 
and Economic Problems, with a View to Measuring Trends in International 
Attitudes.” Study in the United States. 
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Stouffer, Samuel A. (Ph.D., Chicago), assistant professor of social statistics, 
University of Wisconsin. Subject of study: “The Statistical Treatment of 
Small Samples of Sociological Data.” Study in England. 

Vold, George B. (Ph.D., Minnesota), assistant professor of sociology, University 
of Minnesota. Subject of study: “The Application of Behavior Prediction 
Techniques to the Problems Involved in the Differential Treatment of Crimj- 
nal Offenders.”” Study in the United States. 

Wallace, Donald Holmes (candidate for the Ph.D., Harvard), instructor and 
tutor in economics, Harvard University. Subject of study: “The Aluminum 
Industry in Germany.” Study in Germany. 

Wilson, Francis Graham (Ph.D., Stanford), associate professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Washington, Subject of study: “The Réle of the Inter. 
national Labor Organization in the Development of World-Government.” 
Study at Geneva, Switzerland. 


The following two 1930-31 Fellows were re-appointed for 1931-32: 
Carter, Harold Dean (Ph.D., Minnesota). Subject of study: “The Heredity of 
Mental Traits Based upon a Study of Twins.” Study at Stanford University, 
Salter, John Thomas (Ph.D., Pennsylvania), associate professor of political 
science, University of Wisconsin. Subject of study: “The Ward Leader: A 
Study of the Republican Party Organization in Philadelphia.” Study in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Social Science Research Council, Grants-in-Aid: 1930-31.—During 
1930-31 the Social Science Research Council awarded 33 grants-in-aid 
from 85 applications. The total amount involved in these grants is ap- 
proximately $23,000. Since the inception of its grants-in-aid program in 
1927, the Council has allocated over $90,000 to 127 individual research 
projects ranging over the fields of economics, history, political science, 
sociology, social psychology, anthropology, law, statistics, and education. 

The grants-in-aid are open to mature scholars without reference to age, 
whose ability to do productive research has been clearly demonstrated. 
The project for which aid is sought must be well under way and promise 
significant results. Ordinarily the maximum grant does not exceed $1,000. 
Wherever possible, institutions to which applicants are attached are ex- 
pected to contribute financially or with other special support. Grants may 
be used to defray such items as the investigator’s living expenses while in 
the field, the costs of travel, clerical or statistical assistance, photostating, 
printing, and stationery; but ordinarily not for the purchase of books or 
manuscript materials. A small portion of the Committee’s budget for 
grants may be allocated to aid in the publication of significant manu- 
scripts not of commercial value. 
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Further information and application forms may be had by addressing 
the Secretary of the Committee on Grants-in-Aid at the Council’s New 
York City office, 230 Park Avenue. 

Among the grants awarded during 1930-31 of interest to the readers 
of the Journal are: 

William Anderson (University of Minnesota) to aid in making a statistical 
study of the existing ‘Units of Local Government in the United States.” 

Michael Hermond Cochran (University of Missouri) to aid in the completion 
of a study of “German Public Opinion on Foreign Affairs from 1900 to 1914.” 

Clara Chassell Cooper (Richmond, Kentucky) to aid in the publication of a 
manuscript on the “Relation between Morality and Intellect in Selected Groups.”’ 

Cortez A. M. Ewing (University of Oklahoma) to aid in the making of a 
study of “American Impeachment Trials.” 

Frank Loxley Griffin (Reed College) to aid in the completion of a study of 
“Mathematical Analysis as Applied to the Biological and Social Sciences.” 

Joy Paul Guilford (University of Nebraska) to aid in the completion of a 
study of the “Consistency and Intercorrelation of Certain Traits of Behavior 
Said to Belong to the Extrovert and Introvert Pattern of Personality, in Normal 
and Pathological Subjects.” 

Robert Burnett Hall (University of Michigan) to aid in the completion of a 
study of the ““Morphology and the Limits of Type Distribution of Rural Settle- 
ment in Specific Areas of Japan.”’ 

Alfred Irving Hallowell (University of Pennsylvania) to aid in the comple- 
tion of a study of the “Interrelationship between the Kinship Terms and the 
Social Organization of Cree-speaking Bands in the Environs of Lake Winnipeg.” 

Abram Lincoln Harris, Jr. (Howard University), to aid in the completion of 
a study of the “Relation of Negro Finance Institutions to Business Enterprise.’ 

Louis C. Hunter (Smith College) to aid in the completion of an “Economic 
and Social History of Steamboat Transportation on the Western Rivers of the 
United States.” 

Louis Knott Koontz (University of California at Los Angeles) to aid in the 
completion of a “History of the American Colonial Frontier.” 

Richard.L. Morton (College of William and Mary) to aid in the completion 
of an “Economic and Social History of Virginia, 1851-80.” 

Frank W. Pitman (Pomona College) to aid in the completion of a study of 
the “Economic and Social Structure of British West Indian Society, 1763-1866.” 

Walter Cade Reckless (Vanderbilt University) to aid in the completion of a 
study of the “Changes in the Problem of Commercialized Vice in Chicago since 
the Closing of the Segregated District.” 

David J. Saposs (Brookwood Labor College) to aid in the completion of a 
study of the “Organization, Policies, and Methods of American Trade-Unions.”’ 

Bernhard J. Stern (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences) to aid in the comple- 
tion of a study of the “Contribution of Lester F. Ward to Sociology.” 
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Norman Joseph Ware (Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut) to aid 
in the completion of a “History of the Labor Movement in the United States 
since 1895.” 


Social Science Research Council, Fellowships for Southern Graduay 
Students: 1930-31.—The second annual awards of fellowships to souther 
graduate students in the social sciences were made on March 30, 1931, 
From 225 applicants, distributed throughout the South, 17 students were 
appointed Fellows for 1931-32, and 3 renewals of 1930-31 fellowships 
were granted. Of the 17 new Fellows, 14 are men and 3 women. Four of 
the group are Negro students. 

The southern fellowships are of two types: (1) junior fellowships, for 
first-year graduate students, with stipends ranging from $600; and (2) 
senior fellowships, for more advanced graduate students, with stipends 
ranging from $750. Each Fellow is expected to spend a year studying in 
a graduate school approved in advance by the Committee. The fellow- 
ships are open to men or women, white or Negro, who are graduates of 
accredited southern colleges and universities. Preferential consideration 
is given to candidates not over thirty years of age. 

Applications for 1932-33 may be entered up to January 1, 1932, with 
Mr. Will W. Alexander, chairman of the Committee on Southern Fellow- 
ships, 703 Standard Building, Atlanta, Georgia. The next awards will be 
announced about March 15, 1932. 

The list of appointments for 1931-32, where the field of study is sociol- 
ogy are: 

Jerome Alton Connor, A.B., University of Florida; Lewis Wade Jones, Fisk 
University; John Miller Maclachlan, Jr., A.B., Millsaps College, University of 
North Carolina; Nadine Roberts, Fisk University; Henry Jared McGwynn, 
A.B., Virginia Union University, graduate student, Columbia University; 
Newton Clifford Young, A.B., Millsaps College, graduate student, University of 
North Carolina. 


Social Science Research Council Southern Grants-in-Aid: 1930-31.—As 
a result of an appropriation recently made to the Council by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund of Chicago, a special series of small grants-in-aid of re- 
search, to be awarded in a regional competition to members of the social 
science faculties of southern colleges and universities, has been estab- 
lished. It is hoped that these grants, which are to be administered by 
the Council’s Southern Regional Committee, will not only facilitate the 
completion of significant pieces of social research already under way by 
southern social scientists but will also stimulate the development by 
southern institutions of more favorable conditions and more liberal facili- 
ties for the carrying on of social science research. 
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Without regard to age or graduate degrees, all social science teachers 
in southern colleges and universities whose capacity to do creditable re- 
search has been demonstrated will be eligible to apply for these grants-in- 
aid. In considering applications, special account will be taken (1) of the 
applicant’s willingness to forego summer or extension teaching so as to 
have more free time to devote to his research problem, and (2) the will- 
ingness of his institution, if it seems desirable, to lighten his regular teach- 
ing load without any reduction in his salary. 

Information regarding the time and procedure of making application 
for 1932-33 may be had by addressing Professor Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
chairman, Southern Regional Committee, North Carolina State College 
for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The recipients of grants for 1931-32 include two projects of sociological 
interest: 

Alex M. Arnett, North Carolina College for Women, study of social and eco- 
nomic situations in North Carolina in their relation to the career of Claude 
Kitchin; Mildred R. Mell, Shorter College, study of social changes in Georgia 
as reflected in social attitudes. 


Social Science Research Council, Fellowships in Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology: 1930-—31.—For the fourth successive year fellowships 
have been awarded by the Council to graduate students in the fields of 
agricultural economics and rural sociology. Twenty appointments for 
1931-32, involving stipends which aggregate $28,500, were voted by the 
Committee in March. The newly appointed Fellows will spend the aca- 
demic year 1931-32 in graduate study at the universities indicated below. 

With these awards the total sum expended on agricultural fellowships 
since their establishment in 1928 reaches $120,000. As a result, in part at 
least, of the opportunities afforded by these fellowships, the increasing 
demand for adequately trained research workers in the fields of agricultur- 
al economics and rural sociology is being more fully met. 

These fellowships are open to all properly qualified graduate students 
or members of staffs of agricultural experiment stations who are interested 
in carrying on further graduate study. Additional information and ap- 
plication blanks can be had by addressing Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman 
of the Committee on Fellowships in Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology, Institute of Economics, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
or the Fellowship Secretary of the Council at its New York City offices. 

The recipients of agricultural fellowships for 1931-32, with their pres- 
ent connections (in parentheses) and the institutions at which they will 
probably study, are listed below: 
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Joseph Ackerman (University of Illinois), Harvard; Ronald C. Ben 
(Iowa State College), Harvard; Elmer W. Braun (University of California) 
Columbia; Ralph H. Cole (University of Nebraska), Harvard; C. W. Crickman 
(U.S. Dept. of Agriculture), Harvard; Harold F. Dorn (University of Wiscop. 
sin), Wisconsin; Virgil D. Gilman (Montana State College), Minnesota and 
Harvard; Roger F. Hale (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture), Columbia; Harold Hedges 
(University of Nebraska), Minnesota; John A. Hitchcock (Cornell Univer. 
sity), Cornell; Robert R. Hudselson (University of Illinois), Harvard; 
Edgar B. Hurd (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture), Harvard; Charles P. Loomis 
(North Carolina State University), Harvard; Broder F. Lucas (University of 
California), California and Harvard; John W. McBride (Princeton University), 
Cornell and Ohio State; Ronald L. Mighell (Massachusetts Agricultural College) : 
Harvard; Henry R. Moore (Ohio State University), Northwestern; Merton D 
Oyler (Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station), Chicago; William H. 
Rowe (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture), Harvard; Oris V. Wells (U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture), Harvard. 


Special Committee on Sociological Research of the American Sociologica} 
Society —A significant trend in the social and humanistic sciences during 
the past decade has been the centralization of responsibility in the re. 
search councils for the stimulation and guidance of research. This trend 
has not escaped criticism within and without these organizations. In 
1930, the Social Science Research Council requested each of its constitu- 
ent societies to appoint a special committee to examine the problems and 
needs of research in its field. It was hoped that these committees would 
bring about some decentralization of responsibility upon the societies 
themselves; in particular, they were asked in each case to advise the 
Society and the Council regarding the relationships between the two in the 
development of a comprehensive program of research in the particular 
field concerned. The committee of the American Sociological Society has 
held meetings in Washington and New York and will present a prelimi- 
nary report to the Society at its next annual meeting, in December. In 
this report, primary attention will be given to questions concerning socio- 
logical source data and the possibilities of their improvement. All mem- 
bers of the Society will shortly be asked to participate in the Committee's 
inquiries by expressing judgments concerning these possibilities, based 
upon personal experience, and by providing information concerning the 
source data employed in their own researches. The committee is composed 
of Ernest W. Burgess, Neva R. Deardorff, Hornell Hart, J. H. Kolb, 
Howard W. Odum, Malcolm M. Willey, and Stuart A. Rice, chairman. 


University of Chicago.—World-unemployment was considered by 4 
score of experts headed by three internationally known economists in the 
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eighth institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation at the 
University of Chicago, June 22 to July 2. 

John Maynard Keynes, English economist, Karl Pribram, professor 
of economics and political science, University of Frankfurt, and E. J. 
Phelan, chief of the diplomatic division, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland, delivered the public lectures of the institute. 

Among those participating in the round-table discussions were: Ed- 
ward Eyre Hunt, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C.; G. Frank 
Beer, member, Board of Control, Maritime Provinces Trade Commission, 
Toronto, Canada; John Bell Condliffe, Research Secretary, Institute of 
Pacific Relations; Henry Sturges Dennison, president, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, author of a profit-sharing plan for employees; 
Herbert Feis, economic adviser of the State Department, Washington, 
D.C.; Mary B. Gilson, expert on labor problems; Leifus Magnusson, 
American representative, International Labor Office; Carter Goodrich, 
professor of economics, University of Michigan; Alvin H. Hanson, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Minnesota; Selig Perlman, professor of 
economics, University of Wisconsin, and Bryce Stewart, of the President’s 
Emergency Commission for Unemployment. 

The Harris Foundation was established in 1923 for “the promotion of 
a better understanding on the part of American citizens of the other peo- 
ples of the world, thus establishing a basis for improved international rela- 
tions and a more enlightened world-order.” 


Cornell University—New appointments in the department of rural 
social organization, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, include Dr. W. A. Anderson of North Carolina State College, 
as assistant professor; Howard W. Beers, who has held a Social Science 
Research Council Fellowship at the University of Chicago, as instructor; 
and Mildred B. Thurow, professor of home economics, McPherson Col- 
lege, Kansas, and Leland B. Tate, who has held a Dupont Fellowship at 
the University of Virginia, as assistants. 

The Tompkins County (New York) Conference of Public and Welfare 
Agencies has published a County Handbook, giving a directory of all 
county organizations, officials, schools, and churches. It was edited by 
Mr. A. M. Paxson of the department of rural social organization, Cornell 
University. 

Two recent publications of the Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station from the department of rural social organization are: Bul- 
letin 523, The Sociology of a Village and the Surrounding Territory, by 
Bruce L. Melvin; and Bulletin 524, The Communities of Schuyler County, 
New York, in 1927, by Ray E. Wakeley. 
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Harvard University.—Dr. C. C. Zimmerman is appointed an associate 
professor of sociology. C. A. Anderson, E. Schuler, and N. L. Whetten 
are appointed for one year as part-time tutors and instructors in the 
department of sociology. 

The University of Minnesota Press recently published Volume II of 
A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology by Sorokin-Zimmerman. 
Galpin. 

Besides the German translation, Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological 
Theories appeared in a Chinese translation. 


Harvard Law School.—In the fall of the present year (1931) the Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law of the Harvard Law School is establishing a two- 
year curriculum for specialized training in the administration of penal 
and correctional institutions and the work of departments of probation 
and parole boards. The curriculum consists of criminal law, criminal 
procedure and evidence, criminology and penology, various courses in the 
field of government, courses in the fields of sociology, social pathology, 
and social ethics, anthropology, normal and abnormal psychology, psy- 
chopathology and mental hygiene, the measurement of intelligence, the 
philosophy and technique of social case work, and the technique of social 
research. 

The course is open to properly qualified college graduates. Provision 
is being made for enabling students to obtain practical experience in 
courts, clinics, correctional institutions, and parole boards during the 
summers. 

The faculty consists of Dean Roscoe Pound (ex officio), Professor 
Francis B. Sayre, Director of the Institute of Criminal Law, Professor 
Sam B. Warner and Professor Sheldon Glueck, representing the Law 
School, and a large staff of instructors offering pertinent courses in other 
departments of the University. 

College graduates interested in registering for the curriculum should 
communicate with the Director, Institute of Criminal Law, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


University of Kentucky.—Professor Harry Best, since the year 1928-29, 
when he had leave of absence for study and research in this country and 
Europe, has given part of his time to teaching at the University of Ken- 
tucky. At present he is engaged in a revision and enlargement of his work 
on the blind. In this new work much greater attention is to be given to 
the matter of the possibilities of the prevention of blindness. It is being 
published under the auspices of the Perkins Institution for the Blind in 
Boston, the New York Institution in New York City, and the Pennsyl- 
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yania Institution in Philadelphia, and of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. It is to appear by way of celebration of the 
centennial of the beginning of work for the blind in the United States. 

Mr. Merton Oyler, instructor and research worker in rural life prob- 
lems, will be on leave of absence during the scholastic year 1931—32 doing 
graduate work at the University of Chicago. Mr. Fred Boyd, who for 
the past two years has been doing extension work in rural sociology for 
the University of Missouri, has been appointed to carry on the work in 
Kentucky during Mr. Oyler’s absence. 


University of Louisville-—Dr. Margaret K. Strong, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, came to the professorship of social work in the 
College of Liberal Arts in September, 1930. During the past year she has 
offered courses in social case work to regular students and to a large 
number of social workers in service in the city. Significant articulations 
have been made between the University and the various social agencies 
of the city. Dr. Frances E. Price resigned as acting head of the depart- 
ment, and Dr. Strong has been elected in her place. Mr. Robert I. 
Kutak, now completing his Doctorate at Columbia, has been elected 
assistant professor of sociology. The name of the department has been 
changed to “Sociology and Social Work.” The department has been ad- 
mitted to the Graduate School. 


University of Minnesota.—During the spring quarter Dr. E. A. Ross 
of the University of Wisconsin offered the course in “Population.” 

Miss Elinor Black of the University of Liverpool (England) offered 
courses during the spring quarter in exchange with Miss Elizabeth Gardi- 
ner, assistant professor of sociology at Minnesota and supervisor of medi- 
cal social work. 

Appointments for the academic year of 1931-32 include Ira G. Adams 
(of A. and M., Texas) and C. R. Wasson (of Cornell University) as in- 
structors in sociology, Isaac Hoffman (of Minnesota) as a teaching as- 
sistant, and E. F. Steeble (Pennsylvania) and Dorothy Hosford (Minne- 
sota) as assistants. 

Irene Barnes Taeuber and Conrad Taeuber, of Minnesota, have re- 
ceived appointments in the department of economics and sociology at 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Dr. George B. Vold has been granted leave of absence for 1931-32 and 
will be away on a Social Science Research Council Fellowship. He will be 
in Massachusetts doing work in the field of criminology. Dr. Elio D. 
Monachesi has been appointed to the staff to take over Dr. Vold’s work 
in his absence. 
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The Sociological Press (Hanover, N.H.) has just issued Prediction 
Methods and Parole by Professor George B. Vold. 

Professor Malcolm M. Willey was on leave during the spring quarter, 
continuing his work for the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. Dr. Willey spent the summer in England, as one of a group sent 
to Europe by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Professor W. D. Wallis is teaching at the summer session of the Univer. 
sity of Colorado. 

The Employment Stabilization Research Institute is established by 
joint contributions of the Rockefeller Foundation, which is interested in 
investigation of causes of unemployment, by the Carnegie Corporation, 
which is interested in the problem of diagnosing individual unemployed 
persons with reference to their placement and retraining, and by the 
Spelman Fund, which is interested ‘in developing public employment 
exchanges to replace unemployed persons. The whole enterprise is under 
the general direction of Dr. R. A. Stevenson, dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Professor A. H. Hansen of the department of eco- 
nomics is in charge of the first project, Professor Donald G. Paterson of 
the department of psychology is in charge of the second project, and Pro- 
fessor W. H. Stead of the School of Business is in charge of the third 
project. The whole enterprise will run over two years. Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin is a member of the planning committee which is in general charge 
of the first two projects and is also chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lications of the Institute and a member of the Diagnostic Case Confer- 
ence of project two. Mrs. Ann Fenlason, assistant professor of sociology, 
is supervisor of the case workers who will obtain the case histories of the 
unemployed persons whose cases are diagnosed in the clinic. 


New York University.—A bon voyage luncheon was held on May 2 in 
honor of Enoch George Payne, assistant dean and head of the department 
of educational sociology, School of Education. Dr. Payne is director of 
narcotic education of the World Conference on Narcotics which will be 
held May 18 to 27 in Geneva. He and Mrs. Payne sailed for Geneva on 
May 6. On the occasion of this luncheon his colleagues and students pre- 
sented him with a life-membership in the American Sociological Society. 


State College of North Carolina.—C. Horace Hamilton, assistant rural 
sociologist of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, has been ap- 
pointed as associate in rural sociology in the department of agricultural 
economics, to take effect September 1. Mr. Hamilton will have charge of 
the teaching and research in rural sociology. 
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Northwestern University.—Ginn and Company announces the publica- 
tion of American Standards and Planes of Living by Thomas D. Eliot, 


professor of sociology. 


Municipal University of Omaha.—After January 21, when the Univer- 
sity of Omaha became the Municipal University of Omaha, the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Social Work was made one of the eight leading 
departments of the institution. Dr. T, Earl Sullenger (Ph.D., Missouri, 
1929) who has been with the former institution for seven years, was made 
head of the department. He will also direct local social research projects. 


University of Pennsyluania.—The University of Pennsylvania Press has 
just published University Education for Business by Professors James H. 
S. Bossard, of the department of sociology, and J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
now of the United States Department of Commerce, The volume repre- 
sents the nation-wide study of American business and higher education 
for business made by Professors Bossard and Dewhurst. 

Another volume, Man and His World, of which Professor Bossard is 
editor and co-author, has been announced for publication by Harper 
and Brothers. This later volume is to appear during the summer of 1931. 

Professor Stuart A. Rice has been granted leave of absence for the year 
1931-32 for a study of social statistics under the President’s Social 
Trends Committee. 


Simmons College.—Five graduate students working under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lucile Eaves, in the Research Department of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, have been organized as a co-operative 
group, not only in the investigation of topics of immediate practical inter- 
est, but also for participation in activities where the results of their re- 
search are utilized. 

The first project of the year dealt with the “Administration of Old 
Age Assistance.” The students tabulated data about 1,115 aged persons 
now receiving outdoor relief from the Boston Overseers, and visited and 
prepared sketches of 228 of the old people. They helped arrange three 
conferences, each attended by about a hundred social workers, and pre- 
sented summaries of their data at one of these meetings. They appeared 
also at the hearing on old-age assistance bills before the Joint Committee 
on Pensions, of the Massachusetts legislature, and prepared summaries of 
their data for the use of the legislators. 

Another project begins with a conference of officials from banks who 
are co-operating in the study dealing with “Stabilization of Home Owner- 
ship.” The business crisis has brought many foreclosures of mortgages 
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in Massachusetts, as in other parts of the United States. The research 
students, with the advice of an able group of consultants, will study the 
situation and present results at a second conference in order to obtain 
experienced assistants in the interpretation of findings. 


Smith College—Dr. Howard Becker, formerly of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed as associate professor in the depart. 
ment of sociology. 


University of Tennessee.—Work in rural sociology at the University of 
Tennessee is conducted in the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
A number of research projects in rural life problems are supported by the 
Experiment Station with Purnell funds. Those in active process at pres- 
ent, under the immediate supervision of Philips B. Boyer, are concerned 
with ‘Farm Taxation and County Government in Tennessee,” and “The 
Influence of Industrial Development on Rural Welfare in Tennessee,” 
Publication of a bulletin on the latter project is contemplated at an early 
date. Tentative plans are under consideration for active participation in 
the study of the “Economic and Social Conditions and Problems of the 
Southern Highlands,” being directed by Dr. L. C. Gray, of the Division 
of Land Economics in the United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. A recent address by Professor C. E. Allred, head of the depart- 
ment, entitled “Inadequacy of Cost-of-Living Figures as Measures of 
Standard of Living,” is available for distribution in mimeographed form, 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Professor Leopold von Wiese of the University of Cologne will be trav- 
eling in India, Burma, and Malaysia during the fall and early winter of 
1931 for the purpose of gathering material for his forthcoming Bio- 
Sociology, one of the series of detailed sociological studies outlined in and 
complementing his General Sociology. He will be in Ceylon and southern 
India during October, and will then go by way of Bombay to northern 
and northwestern India and then to Burma, arriving in Malaysia early 
in December, where he will stay until his return journey from Singapore 
shortly before Christmas. He is especially desirous of meeting any Ameri- 
can sociologists who happen to be in the same or adjacent regions during 
the periods named; exchange of scientific views and establishment of per- 
sonal acquaintance would be welcomed. Letters sent to the Forschungs- 
institut fiir Sozialwissenschaften at the University of Cologne will be for- 
warded if so marked. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Les Causes du Suicide. By Maurice Harpwacas. Paris: Li- 
braire Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 520. 70 francs. 

Le Suicide. By Emite Durkuerm. Paris: Libraire Félix Alcan, 
1930 (new edition). 45 francs. 


Professor Halbwach’s study was begun as a supplement to Durkheim’s 
book which was first published in 1897. An independent volume devel- 
oped, however, and was published simultaneously with a new edition of 
Durkheim. 

From the chapter headings it is evident that Professor Halbwachs 
treats the fields customarily covered by studies of suicide—trends in 
rates in different countries, urban and rural rates, marital status, religion, 
homicide, political and economic crises, alcoholism, and psychopathic 
states. The treatment, however, is unique; for Professor Halbwachs 
makes no attempt to amass new statistics from the original records. His 
task is, rather, to re-examine critically the statistical tables which have 
previously been published, especially by Durkheim, Morselli, and Krose, 
and which have formed the basis of most generalizations about suicide. 
By bringing into juxtaposition factors not previously thought to be re- 
lated and studying trends in one set of factors in terms of the other, he 
disturbs some of the old theories and is able to advance new ones. The 
statistical analysis is everywhere very simple. For the genius of Professor 
Halbwachs lies not in the use of elaborate and intricate mathematical 
formulas but in an imagination which enables him to forego seemingly 
acceptable theories and to re-examine the underlying data. 

One of the most interesting new hypotheses of the book concerns the 
high rate of suicide among men as compared with the rate for women. 
This difference in rates is usually accepted as indicative of some sex 
difference. Although Professor Halbwachs does not have conclusive data, 
he offers data which show that when both attempted and successful 
suicides are taken into consideration women seem to show as great a 
tendency toward suicide as do men. He then examines the methods used 
by men and women and finds that whereas men choose rather sure meth- 
ods of killing themselves, women choose those which are often less sure 
to cause death. The methods chosen also affect the rates in other ways. 
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Thus the ratio of attempts to suicides decreases with age, apparently a 
corollary in part of the fact that the methods used by older people havea 
greater degree of surety. 

The trend in rates over a period of years, Professor Halbwachs shows, 
must be viewed in relation to the population growth and the changing 
predominance of old or young people, for the suicide rate is much higher 
among old than among young people. Although the rates in most Euro. 
pean countries are increasing, the increase has been at a decreased rate, 
an indication that a point of stabilization may be reached. Each country, 
however, maintains its own rate and will probably reach a stabilization 
point peculiar to itself. 

The chapter on suicide and psychopathic states is also of interest, 
No statistics are offered here. Rather, this chapter is an attempt to 
formulate a theory of causation of suicide which will avoid the dual ap- 
proaches of the psychiatrist and the sociologist. The psychiatrist typical- 
ly has attributed suicide to mental disorders, that is, to an organic dif- 
ficulty. The sociologist has tended to attribute it to social conditions, 
Professor Halbwachs maintains that two such theories, with fundamental- 
ly different bases, cannot be accepted. He finds but one cause for suicide 
—isolation of the person from society. For example, the person who has 
lost his fortune or who has committed a crime loses his prestige and status 
and finds himself thrust out of the social group in which he lived. Like- 
wise, the person who commits suicide when a loved one dies finds that a 
small intimate society of which he was one of two members has disinte- 
grated. Psychopathic states have the same effect, for people with depres- 
sions and those with persecution complexes alike alienate themselves from 
the social group and are isolated. It seems to matter little whether the 
isolation has its roots in an abnormal mental condition or in some external 
condition, the result is very much the same in its effect upon the person. 
While the effect of integration into religious and familial groups cannot be 
clearly demonstrated in the case of psychopathic people, Professor Halb- 
wachs is of the opinion that inclusion in such groups does exert some 
force in preventing suicide, in the same way, but not to the same degree, 
that it operates with normal people. 

The book is, naturally, of most interest to those who are concerned 
with trends and differential rates of suicide. But because of its methods 
of study and the relation of suicide to urban growth, to social crises, and 
to integrative factors, it deserves to reach a wider group. 


Rutu SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Krieg und Kriminalitét in Deutschland. By Proressor Dr. Moritz 
LrepMANN. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. xiii 


+170. 

This volume is one of the more recent studies made possible by the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace which sponsors the series, 
edited by Professor James T. Shotwell, “The Economic and Social History 
of the World War.” 

Unfortunately the author of this study, Professor Liepmann, died be- 
fore its completion. His co-workers completed and prepared the manu- 
script for publication in keeping with the views of Professor Liepmann. 

The study is arranged in four parts: the problems of method, crimes 
against the state, persons and property, offences committed by youthful 
offenders and women, and a short summary. The major portion of the 
study describes and interprets the statistics on crime gathered before and 
particularly during and after the war period. The data concerning vari- 
ous groups of offenders and kinds of crime are presented. The crime 
curves are not quite similar for all classes of persons or offences, but as a 
rule do indicate a decrease in the number of convictions from 1913 to the 
end of 1916 and then a gradual increase from 1917 to 1923, followed by 
another reduction in the total number of convictions down to 1926. 

The author seeks the explanation of this bimodal curve in the form of 
German life at the close of the war and the period of inflation immediately 
following. The general statistical results, no matter what class of crime 
or criminals is studied, lead to the same general conclusion. So striking is 
this statistical picture that Professor Liepmann declares that crime in 
Germany during this period is war crime. (“‘Kriegskriminalitiat ist Krimi- 
nalitit der Kriege-und Nachkriegszeit,” p. 4.) 

The economic, social, and moral life of Germany was shaken almost 
to its foundations after and as a result of the war. Fortunately, much 
crime data were gathered. If this data were properly interpreted, the 
relations between the tremendous increase in crime and the disturbed 
social order could be better understood. Professor Liepmann is careful 
to point out the unreliability of interpretation, the abysmal lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the causal factors. He also points out some of the chief 
sources of error in these statistical data. 

In the first place, no record is available of the number of minor offenses 
committed during and after the war, nor is there record of the violations 
of city ordinances. Secondly, the treatment of crime and criminals has 
been juridical in character. Professor Liepmann holds, as do critical 
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criminologists throughout the world, that no valid interpretation of the 
causes of crime or of the treatment of criminals is possible without an 
understanding of the backgrounds of criminals. 

For this reason intensive case studies must supplement the general 
conclusions drawn from statistical analysis. It is not denied that criminal 
statistics in supplanting subjective impressions mark a very important 
step forward in the development of the science of criminology. It is, how- 
ever, maintained that the statistics must be properly weighted by includ- 
ing what in the nature of the problem cannot be statistically tabulated 
as yet, namely, the attitude of the criminal and the underlying environ- 
mental factors responsible for such attitudes. 

The author’s reputation as one of the outstanding criminologists in 
Germany is fortified throughout this work by his insistence upon meth- 
odological rigidity. Although most of the present research is devoted to 
the description of the criminal statistics gathered in Germany throughout 
the war period, its importance lies in this emphasis upon the need for 
method in the investigation of crime and the treatment of criminals. 

The American reader will be pleased to learn of the tribute which Pro- 
fessor Liepmann pays to the series of case studies published by Dr. William 
Healy, Miriam Van Waters, the Gluecks, and P. W. Garrett. He may be 
less pleased to note that Professor Liepmann, along with other students 
in this country, feels that intensive case studies by themselves are value- 
less without a valid knowledge of general causes of crime. The lack of this 
knowledge both in Germany and the United States, and for that matter 
anywhere, makes criminology a science only by grace of language. 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Realism in Romantic Japan. By Mrrtam BEARD. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 521. $5.00. 


Japan’s Economic Position. By JoHN E. OrcHarD. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 504. $5.00. 


Those interested in securing reliable information concerning social and 
economic conditions in modern Japan will welcome the publication of 
these two volumes. Miss Beard’s sympathetic interpretation of changing 
Japan reveals a knowledge of Japanese life and thought seldom achieved 
by the Westerner unfamiliar with the language of the people. Her broad 
acquaintance with history and world-affairs has enabled her to see the 
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‘nificance of the changing Japanese scene and set forth the customs and 
traditions of the people in their proper perspective. Especially illuminat- 
ing is her portrayal of the modern Japanese woman, student life in Tokyo, 
modernized Buddhism, the struggle of the masses for a livelihood, and 
the tangled web of forces that determine the destiny of political Japan. 
The whole volume is characterized by real insight into things Japanese 
and possesses a literary charm that would make the book distinctive 
even if it were less authoritatively written. 

Professor Orchard’s study of Japan deals entirely with the economic 
situation and provides a valuable analysis of industrial conditions and 
problems. The author, a member of the faculty of the School of Business 
in Columbia University, carried out this study under the auspices of the 
Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. The 
book is based on a first-hand investigation in Japan, which included the 
inspection of more than a hundred industrial establishments, conferences 
with manufacturers and labor leaders, and the collection of much unpub- 
lished material. Among the topics discussed are the pressure of popula- 
tion, emigration policies, the possible expansion of agriculture, the rise of 
Japanese industrialism, the development of industrial centers, the prob- 
lem of raw materials and fuel resources, the changing status of labor, and 
foreign trade. 

The book presents a convincing array of facts showing the absurdity 
of regarding Japan either as a future militaristic menace or as a yellow 
industrial peril. The poverty of Japan in raw materials, the precarious- 
ness of her financial position, and her dependence upon trade with the 
United States, make impracticable the adoption of aggressive militaristic 
policies that might lead to war with other nations. Moreover, Japan’s 
possibilities for industrialization are limited, and since there seems to be 
no prospect of attaining a position of major importance as a manufactur- 
ing nation, her expanding population and low wage rates do not present a 
real threat to Western industry and commerce. With their country poor- 
ly endowed with natural resources and handicapped by their late entry 
into the struggle for world-markets, the Japanese face unusually serious 
difficulties in their efforts to maintain a strong position in the world. 

Professor Orchard’s discussion of Japan’s economic situation is well 
fortified with statistical materials, and is made more vivid and attractive 
by a large number of illustrations depicting both the old and new methods 
of work in the leading Japanese industries. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Chinese Farm Economy. By J. L. Buck. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xii+476. $5.00. 


The book is largely a statistical report of a series of surveys of Chinese 
farms undertaken between 1921 and 1925 by students of the University 
of Nanking and assistants under the supervision of the author, who is 
professor of farm management at the University. It covers 2,866 farms 
in seventeen localities of China. The study is made largely from the 
standpoint of individual economy, that is, to regard farm management as 
a kind of business enterprise and to find out whether or not the present 
system of farm management in China is a profitable business. The book 
contains an immense amount of factual data, and is richly illustrated by 
charts, tables, and diagrams. 

One of the most interesting points in the study is the differences be- 
tween North China and East Central China. According to the survey, 
farms in North China show larger farm area, larger crop area, larger 
number of large farms, larger amount of animal-work units, and larger 
percentage of farmers who own their own land. On the other hand, farms 
in East Central China show larger amount of farm capital, higher value 
of land and buildings, better farm equipment, higher farm receipts, 
higher farm expenses, higher farm wages, higher density per unit of cul- 
tivated area, lower percentage of household expenses devoted to ne- 
cessities of life, higher commercialization of agriculture, and, on the whole, 
a higher standard of living. The author has seen the need for emphasiz- 
ing this contrast, for China is a large country, and the various parts of 
China differ widely in social, economic, and political conditions. 

The author has given a number of valuable suggestions for possible 
ecological explanations of the varying social and economic conditions in 
parts of North China and East Central China. The relative immobility 
of the Chinese society may be illustrated by the fact that inheritance is 
the method by which go per cent of the farm area is first acquired. The 
lack of economical and dependable transportation facilities hampers the 
development of agriculture; and so prices of farm products are necessarily 
kept low. A study of comparative prices for several commodities common 
to both China and the United States shows a surprisingly small difference 
in value per unit, notwithstanding the fact that China has intensive 
farming and cheap labor. In regard to crops, North China has greater 
diversification of crops than East Central China because of soil conditions 
and the desire of Northern farmers for greater economy. On the whole, 
Chinese farmers usually are growing crops best suited to local conditions, 
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and by a trial-and-error method they usually have found out which are 
the most profitable. 

Transportation influences farm consumption also. The survey shows 
that in China the farm is the chief direct supply of food of the farm 
population, largely because of the lack of adequate transportation. Dis- 
tance from markets has more or less influenced the amount of food pur- 
chased by farmers from the outside. 

The study shows that in some sections of the Yangtse Valley Northern 
farmers have immigrated and settled down and these immigrants live 
side by side with native farmers. But the two groups maintain their own 
habits and refuse to mix socially to any extent. Northern farmers work 
harder and live more cheaply; but native farmers consider themselves 
socially superior. Thus there is an example of race prejudice in a country 
where race prejudice is supposed to be more or less unknown. 

This volume furnishes abundant illustrations of how population pres- 
sure influences farm management and social development. Because of 
dense population the size of farm business in China as measured by crop 
area is small, and the amount of farm capital is so meager that a net re- 
turn of ro per cent on the investment would give an average profit of only 
$177 per farm. The average farm receipts amount to only $376 per farm 
per year. Labor is the chief expenditure, amounting to nearly two-thirds of 
all expenses, and yet the actual wages paid for farm laborers amount to 
only $58 per year on the average. Farmers have to eat the inferior grain 
and sell the high-grade products. At the same time, the study shows 
that an increased size of farm gives greater returns. Why do the Chinese 
farmers not have larger farms? Mr. Buck says, ‘“The over-supply of far- 
mers is the answer. Other occupations in which farmers can engage are so 
limited that the farm has to be divided according to the farm popula- 
tion.” The amount of infanticide seems to be determined by pressure of 
food limitation, and emigration is usually caused by crop failure, high 
taxation, and banditry. Yet in China there seems to be simultaneously 
a pressure for greater population. The peculiar ways of living on the part 
of Chinese farmers, such as securing large percentage of food energy from 
seeds and their produce, have enabled them to secure a living from a very 
small amount of land, and consequently a maximum population can be 
accommodated in a limited area. Indications are that the populations 
under discussion are of the progressive type in spite of high density, 
and the size of family increases with the size of farm. 

The book is not free from inaccuracies. The survey covers only seven- 
teen localities in seven provinces, with an area of about 21,000 acres 
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and a total population of approximately 17,000. It is questionable wheth. 
er these localities are even good samplings. All localities but two are ag. 
cessible to railway facilities. Each survey covers only one year, sometimes 
a year of rather abnormal happenings. The proportion between the total 
number of farm families in the villages and the number of farm families 
included in the study is very irregular. For instance, in one village 124 
out of 150 families have been surveyed, and in another village only 2 oyt 
of 84 have been surveyed. Some provinces which would be regarded as 
exceedingly important to China’s rural economy by most students of rural 
life in China, such as Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechuan, Fengtien, and 
Kuantung, are left entirely out of the picture. The division of two major 
areas, North China and East Central China, seems to be somewhat ar- 
bitrary. 

In showing the sources of data by villages (Table II, pp. 6-7) the col- 
umn for the “total number of farm families” gives only round figures in 
great numbers of villages and no figure at all in great numbers of others, 
This indicates that the surveyers do not have accurate population data. 
The study of the standard of living is entirely based upon answers from 
the farmers. As these farmers answer questions from their general mem- 
ory and do not have the habit of being exact, the reliability of the data is 
questionable. It is said that the capital investment for the 2,866 farms 
is nearly $5,000,000 Chinese currency; that ‘“‘foot-binding is much more 
prevalent in North China”’; that there is ‘‘a higher proportion of suicides” 
for women between the second and third decades than at any other time; 
and that the demand for girls in big cities as slave girls, concubines, pros- 
titutes, and sing-song girls has influenced considerably the ratio between 
males and females in the country. One wonders how the author has ar- 
rived at these conclusions. In chapter ix, figures concerning age distribu- 
tion and sex ratio indicate that the data are very incomplete. The dis- 
cussion of food consumption based on data from schedules and questions 
is also of doubtful value. 

In a sense, these shortcomings are serious. Roughly speaking, the 
study of rural life in China, like many other subjects, may be approached 
either quantitatively or qualitatively or both. Dr. Buck’s study is a pio- 
neer attempt at the quantitative approach. He does not pretend to deal 
with qualitative problems, that is, problems which would give insight 
into the rural mind and the processes of rural life in China. Although in 
the last chapter of the book the author has an extended discussion show- 
ing how the lack of recreation and education is related to the popularity 
of gambling, opium, and extravagant festivity in Chinese villages, he 
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deals with the problem from the angle of social reform rather than human 
nature. While the essential requirement for qualitative method is the 
possession of insight into a social situation, the requirement for quanti- 
tative approach is the possession of accurate statistical data and fair 
samplings. Inaccuracies in the book under review are largely due to in- 
herent limitations of applying the survey method to an extensive study 
covering a variety of subjects and large areas. Naturally it is difficult to 
secure thoroughly reliable and intensive data from training students and 
inexperienced assistants who must complete a large number of schedules 
within a limited amount of time. For this reason, it seems to be more 
advisable to limit further studies of similar kind to a special subject of 
inquiry in a relatively large territory or to an intensive investigation in 
a small area. 


LEONARD S. Hsu 
YENCHING UNIVERSITY 


The Basic Industries and Social History of Japan 1914-1918. By 
UsHIsABURO KoBAYASHI, D.C.L. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930. Pp..x+280. $3.25. 


This is one of the Japanese studies which form a series in the monu- 
mental survey on the Economic and Social History of the World War, 
edited by James T. Shotwell and conducted by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. It is a careful statistical survey of trends in the 
basic industries of Japan before and during the war. While the purpose 
is to show the general effect of the war on the basic industries of Japan, 
nevertheless the author has, as Mr. Shotwell points out, really presented 
a statistical analysis of an era in the general economic history of Japan. 

While it is general knowledge that Japan went through a period of 
unparalleled industrial change as a result of the catastrophic changes in 
world-commerce effected by the war, still this is the first time that au- 
thentic data have been compiled showing the actual character of the 
economic transition. The disruption of the normal flow of world-com- 
merce occasioned by the war had two general effects upon the economic 
structure of Japan: first, by cutting off normal imports it forced the 
country to manufacture for its own wants many commodities which in 
the absence of the disturbance might have continued to be imported for 
an indefinite period; second, by cutting off the trade of the belligerents 
from many of their world-markets the competitive industries of Japan 
found a new and unprecedented market opportunity. Prices of all prod- 
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ucts rose tremendously but unevenly. Population poured in from the 
rural sections to the industrial centers. During the five-year period pre- 
ceding the war, rural increase almost equaled urban growth, but duri 
the five-year period of the war, rural increase amounted to less than 1 per 
cent while the city population increased 17.3 per cent. But quite as im. 
portant as the enhanced redistribution of population occasioned by the 
war was the realignment of social classes. The immense profits made 
possible in certain lines of industry and commerce created a class of 
nouveau riche. On the other hand, industrial wages failed to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living, with the result that strikes and rice riots 
became frequent. In a word, the war greatly stimulated capitalistic de. 
velopment in Japan, causing a rapid transition from an agricultural to an 
industrial national structure. 

This systematic collection of data will serve as a mine of information 
to economists and students of international affairs. It is unfortunate that 
the tables, most of which go back to an early date, are not brought up to 
the present. Most of them end at 1918 or 1919. This is undoubtedly 
partly due to the lapse of time which occurred between the compilation 
of the data and the date of publication of the book, a delay which toa 
considerable extent was occasioned by the earthquake in 1923. On the 
whole, however, the book is a valuable contribution to foreign knowledge 
on an era in the economic history of Japan. 

R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The International Aspect of the Missionary Movement in China. By 
CHAO-KWANG Wu. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 
Pp. ix+285. $2.50. 


At a time when analyses of culture contact should have made clear the 
main processes by which alien imported movements in the Orient have 
pried loose from the milieu individual natives, have implanted in them 
alien ways and dynamic ideas, and have given them such an experience 
in foreign environments that they have become promoters of national 
movements among their people and of international attitudes within these 
movements, it is sheer anachronism to restrict The International Aspect 
of the Missionary Movement in China to legal definitions of this aspect, 
to direct political influence upon officials, and to matters of dispute or 
conflict that have come to official attention. Yet such, in spite of its 
value, are the more obvious limitations of Professor Wu’s contribution 
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to the “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science.” 

Over half of the book is devoted to defining and criticising the formal- 
legal rights, control, and protection of missionaries in China under treaties 
in terms of international law. Except for occasional special pleading, for 
emphasizing sovereign rights regardless of the sovereign power’s duties, 
and for occasional digression into broad, unsupported generalizations 
about the people of China or the missionaries as a body, the author is 
successful. It is in the chapters on “International Complications” and 
on “Status and Political Influence,” however, that the account envisages 
internationally significant behavior wherein missionaries are reacting to 
indigenous mores and are interacting with private and official natives. 
Unfortunately, here, due to lack of balance in the materials and of pre- 
cision of statement, the impression is given that missionaries as a class 
usually act as the ones depicted; Catholics and Protestants are not suffi- 
ciently separated in the discussion to give a reliable perspective; Chinese 
indifference is interpreted as intellectual tolerance but missionaries’ 
avowed principle of abstention from political influence as indifference; 
and strong evidences of subjective bias appear in his evaluative terms. 
As but one striking illustration of the incomplete perspectives in the 
work, not only is Communism’s influence on the recent anti-Christian 
movement far underemphasized, but the interpretation of the “Nanking 
Incident” is given from Eugene Chen shortly before he fled to Russia 
rather than from Chiang Kaishek, the commander-in-chief at the time, 
and the leading executive at present. 


Maurice T. PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


China: The Collapse of a Civilization. By NATHANIEL PEFFER. 
New York: John Day Co., 1930. Pp. x +306. 


He who is interpreting China of today to any constituency should read 
Peffer’s chapters on “Collapse,” “Vacuum,” “Filling in the Void Politi- 
cal,” and “What Next?” 

In spite of Mr. Peffer’s preparation by considerable residence in China 
and a Guggenheim scholarship, his prestige among liberal radical maga- 
zines, and his “giving a course on the Far East in Columbia University,” 
his fundamental thesis stands as a journalistic challenge rather than as a 
proved proposition. By his own criteria of what Chinese civilization was 
in its essence, he would have to present data to prove that the Chinese 
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family and the Chinese industrial organization outside of the compara- 
tively narrow industrialized areas is shattered. This he has not done. 

Nevertheless, the author’s rapier-like thrusts and cyclonic broadsides 
clarify some points as sober writing has rarely done. 

If the uninformed read the book at all, they should do so in as nearly 
a single sitting as possible; thus they can shake up together the contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, see clearly the few dominant passions and pets, 
and forget the historical naiveté and omnisciencies for the sake of the 
sheer thrust of his fresh leads. Though dominantly a kaleidoscopic view 
of the diverse reactions of one high-strung and intellectually vibrating 
idealist in love with ancient China and hating “‘imperialism,”’ it assembles 
many facts, disillusions the reader as to cultural accommodation in China, 
and makes impossible any dogmatism regarding China, even the author's, 


MAvrRIc_e T. Price 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Coming of Industry to the South. Edited by W. J. Carson. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1931. Pp. v+295. $2.00. 

The American South is a region not long out of the frontier economy, 

It still possesses the largest number of practically self-sufficing farms to be 

found in any area in the nation. From the frontier the South passed to the 

plantation. In the survival of that form of economic organization the 

Cotton Belt exhibits the most extensive and characteristic farm tenancy 

areas to be found in the United States. Out of this background zones of 

industrialism are emerging. The Piedmont Crescent curving from Bir- 
mingham to Danville ranked among the nation’s leaders in increasing 
urban and industrial ratios during the last decade. Textiles, tobacco, fur- 
niture, coal, and iron have here been tied together in a southern super- 
power zone. Fugitives from a niggard mountain economy and a decadent 
cotton system have been harbored in paternalistic mill villages to furnish 
the Piedmont’s labor supply. The social and institutional changes inci- 
dent to the shift from an agricultural to an industrial society have brought 
about readjustments which have been compared to those of another In- 
dustrial Revolution. Income and wages in the South have hovered around 
two-thirds of the norms for the rest of the nation. Complacent and un- 
critical acceptance of any industrialism regardless of social consequences 
has gone over into state policies. 

Twenty-seven collaborators, two-thirds of whom are from the South, 
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join, under the editorship of William J. Carson, to present such a cross- 
section of The Coming of Industry to the South, All are specialists in the 
fields of which they write. The area’s historical development; its re- 
sources in seven industries: textiles, tobacco, lumber, iron and steel, 
chemical industries, coal, and power; and the status of the four leading 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama are presented 
in detail. A section on labor views the situation of women and children 
in industry, the Negro’s plight, the source of labor supply, trends in work- 
men’s compensation legislation, and attempts at advancing union organi- 
zation. Problems of adjustment in agriculture, transportation, banking, 
taxation, politics, the press, and public opinion are treated in an inter- 
pretative section. 

In criticism it may be said that the volume lacks the needed unity that 
might be given by a presentation of the geographic background. It would 
also have benefited by the inclusion of a paper on the culture of the area. 
It is concentrated too much on the Piedmont with no attention to Texas 
and the Southwest, which by any definition is southern. There is, for ex- 
ample, the glaring omission of the oil industry. Outstanding are Professor 
Murchison’s analysis of the ills of the textile industry and Frank P. 
Graham’s clear and incisive call to the social mastery of the forces of 
southern industrialism—the more noteworthy in that he is president of a 
southern state university. This is a volume which any student of in- 
dustrial and social change will welcome to his shelves. 


RUPERT B. VANCE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their Villages. By JENNINGS 
J. Rayne. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1930. Pp. x+214. $2.50. 

Labor in the Industrial South. By ABRAHAM BERGLUND, GEORGE 
TALMAGE STARNES, FRANK TRAVER DE VyvER. University of 
Virginia, Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. “Institute 
Monograph” No. 9, 1930. Pp. xiii+176. 

The Industrial Revolution in the South. By BROADUS MITCHELL AND 
SINCLAIR MITCHELL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. 
xiv+ 2098. 

The flood of literature that has appeared in recent years on various 
phases of the industrial development of the South attests the widespread 
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interest in the subject not only among southern people but throughout the 
country as a whole. The three volumes under review represent different 
types of studies of the industrial situation. The first by Jennings J. Rhyne 
is a first-hand investigation of 500 mill families selected as a “fair and 
adequate” sample from four different types of mills in Gaston County, 
North Carolina, “the heart of the textile area.’”’ The study furnishes a 
very lucid picture of the different types of textile communities. It de. 
scribes the mill population, its composition, where the workers come from, 
how they live, their habits of movement, wages, relations to employers, 
and their participation in communal activities. 

A few general facts stand out. (1) It is apparent that industrial devel. 
opment in the South is by no means a uniform process. Wide variations 
exist in different communities and mills in regard to wages, living condi- 
tions, and social attitudes. (2) A selective process is taking place in favor 
of the larger mills located in the suburbs or larger towns. (3) The indus- 
trial development is breaking down the traditional rural culture and in- 
troducing the modern urban economy. (4) The new pattern of spatial ar- 
rangement, involving the segregation of weakness and strength, is ac- 
companied by an increase in social disorganization but also by a new sense 
of individualism among the younger people. 

The second volume, Labor in the Industrial South, is one of the well- 
known series of social studies being made by the University of Virginia. 
It is a detailed statistical analysis of wages, cost of living, and welfare 
activities in three leading industries: furniture, lumber, cotton textile. 
Fully a third of the monograph is devoted to tables and charts showing 
comparisons with similar industries in other parts of the country. The 
tables show conclusively that the southern worker, from a monetary 
standpoint, receives considerably lower wages for longer hours than his 
northern competitor. Nor is the lower wage level offset by a lower cost of 
living in the South—even making allowance for employers’ welfare activi- 
ties. In a most detailed analysis of comparative costs of living, which 
occupies 24 solid pages of tables, the authors show that the differential in 
favor of the South is very slight. For most of the standard items, prices 
are practically the same as in New England. Attention is called to the 
fact, however, that the differences in the habits of consumption of the 
workers in the two culture areas tend to invalidate the ordinary statistical 
comparisons. The general conclusion is that, taking all factors into con- 
sideration, the real wages of the southern industrial worker, in each of the 
three industries studied, are considerably’ below those of the northern 
worker, The authors see indications of improvement, slow but gradual, 
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resulting from the inflow of capital and increased competition among em- 
ployers. 

The third volume, The Industrial Revolution in the South, is a series of 
papers, most of which have appeared in print elsewhere, describing the 
conditions under which the new industrial development is taking place, 
especially in the textile industry, and the relation between workers and 
employers. The authors see a repetition of the conditions that prevailed 
in England during the early stages of textile manufacturing there; namely, 
low wages, long working hours, a tendency to employ children, attitudes 
of exploitation and paternalism on the part of employers. But the recent 
labor unrest which has found expression in certain mills of the South is an 
indication that the day of placid paternalism is passing and that the labor 
differential which the southern employer has over his northern competitor 
is likely to be short-lived. Notwithstanding the obvious exploitation of 
the docile tenant farmer by the new industrialists, the authors believe that 
the recent industrial invasion is a good thing for the South. It is giving 
the impoverished farmer a new means of livelihood and is breaking up the 
old crust of superstition and class differentiation. 

The old centers of the textile industry are gradually losing their 
dominance, both in Europe and America. The industry is shifting to 
sources of cheap labor and repeating the cycle of labor-employer relations 
experienced years ago in the early centers. But the advantages of cheap 
labor are only temporary. This is especially true of the South with its 
limited labor supply and its accessibility to the labor organizers of the 
North. 

R. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Negro Wage Earner. By LORENZO J. GREENE AND CARTER G. 
Woopson. Washington: Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Inc., 1930. Pp. xiii+388. $3.00. 

The Black Worker: The Negro and the Labor Movement. By STERLING 
D. SPERO AND ABRAM L. Harris. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. x+509. $4.50. 

These two volumes are additions to the growing body of literature on 
Negro labor. In the Negro Wage Earner a survey of the Negro in the vari- 
ous occupations is given. The data presented are based mainly upon 
Census Reports on Occupations, especially from 1890 to 1920. An inter- 
esting chapter, however, on “Occupations Prior to Emancipation” gives 
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valuable information on the Negro as a worker, both in the North and the 
South, before the Civil War. Tables in this chapter give the occupations 
of Negroes in Boston; New York; Philadelphia; Cincinnati; Columbus, 
Ohio; and Savannah, Georgia. 

In the summary of the study it is pointed out that “The most out. 
standing tendency of the Negro in occupations since 1890 has been the 
movement from those employments with which the Negro was most inti- 
mately connected during the slave and reconstruction periods—agricul- 
tural pursuits and domestic and personal services—into the industrial 
field, namely, manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, trade and trans- 
portation, with a few into professional service largely in the South where 
most of this element of the population developed. .... 

Since 1890 
the tendency of the Negroes to constitute a greater percentage of all persons 
gainfully occupied than of the total population; the tendency to maintain a 
higher proportion of persons gainfully employed within their group than any 
other large element of the population; the participation relatively of a greater 
number of Negro females in occupations than the females of any other group in 
the population, 


are noted. On the other hand, 

.... a tremendous, irresistible, though irregular, march away from employment 
in agricultural pursuits and domestic and personal service toward manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits and trade and transportation, . . . . attaining its 
highest point between 1914 and 1920, which decidedly changed the aspect of 
Negroes in occupations, wrought a greater equilibration in their employments, 
stamped them as efficient industrial workers, caused the transplanting of over a 
million Negroes to the North, and thus greatly altered the entire social structure 
of a large part of the Negro population. 


In contrast to the “Negro Wage Earner’s” survey of the whole field of 
Negro occupations The Black Worker deals with the Negro in his relation 
to the American labor movement. An effort is made to describe and 
analyze the result of the study of this movement, namely, “the relation of 
the dominant section of the working class to the segregated circumscribed 
and discriminated Negro minority.” This study of the Black Worker, 
which was carried on under a grant of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, presents a large amount of informa- 
tion on the Negro in the labor movement. A considerable amount of the 
facts presented, however, had already been set forth in Wesley’s Negro 
Labor in the United States, and Reid’s Negro Membership in American 
Labor Unions. 
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In the opinion of the authors of the Black Worker, the Negro should en- 
deavor to align himself with the white working class. When one reads the 
work, one gets the impression that the authors would have the Negro go 
entirely into organized labor. The reviewer questions whether it would be 
the best thing for Negroes to think entirely in terms of labor, as appears to 
be the authors’ opinion. 

The authors’ discussion indicates a certain intolerance of views that 
disagree with theirs. It seems that they assume that antagonism between 
the masses and classes of Negroes is inevitable and instead of race con- 
sciousness tending to develop into racial solidarity there would result a 
class consciousness developing into group disorganization, with the masses 
of Negroes aligning themselves with the labor interests. 

It might be well, as the authors appear to suggest, to substitute class 
antagonism within the group on an economic basis for group unity against 
outside opposition on a racial basis; that is, providing the racial antago- 
nism could be eliminated. The authors’ doubt, with reference to the 
Negro masses being able to align themselves with the white working class, 
is expressed in the closing paragraph of the book as follows: 


But even if the Negro world should change its outlook and approve of an 
industrial and political alignment of the working class cutting across race lines, 
this change alone would not be sufficient to affect the situation. No such align- 
ment could be effected by the will of the outcast minority alone. It must de- 
pend upon the will of the controlling majority, and that majority is white. 


A further criticism of the study which could be offered is that the 
writers do not appear to have taken into consideration the broader as- 
pects of the problem of Negroes as a group or of all the factors involved in 
connection with their efforts to rise. 


Monroe N. Work 
TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Negro Membership in American Labor Unions. By the DEPARTMENT 
OF RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE NATIONAL URBAN 
LeacuE, Ira DE A. RED, Director. New York, n.d. Pp. 175. 
$1.00. 


This study was initiated by Dr. Charles S. Johnson who had planned to 
present the status of the Negro in labor unions in relation to the interplay 
of social and economic forces. Dr. Johnson was not able to complete the 
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project and Mr. Reid has not only brought together the factual materials 
that had been collected but has added new data. The study is, on the 
whole, a presentation of valuable factual material, both documentary and 
statistical, dealing chiefly with the formal aspects of the situation. One 
may see, beneath the formal assertions of principles, chicanery, and sub. 
terfuges to keep the Negro out of trades, and undisguised exclusion by 
law, the more fundamental fact of economic competition between social 
groups. This survey forms an excellent companion to Spero and Harris’ 
more interpretative and synthetic study of the Black Worker. 


E, FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Aggrey of Africa: A Study in Black and White. By E>w1n W. Suarn. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. xii+292. $3.00, 


The story of James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey is in some respects an 
African parallel to the American career of Booker Washington. Both took 
an attitude of conciliation in the struggle of white and black; both were 
outstanding interpreters of one race to the other. Aggrey, like Washing- 
ton, was a master of that persuasive oratory which creates common ob- 
jects and common purposes in the minds of hearers. A full-blooded Afri- 
can, Aggrey was no less identified with the Negro race than was Washing- 
ton, and his racial philosophy was essentially similar. 

But there were important differences in background, problems, and 
personality. Aggrey was born in the Gold Coast colony of West Africa in 
1875. He came from a ruling family of the Fanti tribe and, although he 
early came under missionary influences, his African culture continued 
deeply to influence his character and outlook. Unlike many other Euro- 
peanized Africans, and in spite of twenty-two years residence in the 
United States, Aggrey was not denationalized. Neither did he react emo- 
tionally against Western culture. Possibly his sociological training under 
Giddings at Columbia, his connection with the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sions to Africa, and the earlier réle of interpreter which he took, were im- 
portant in developing his particular attitude toward the Eur-African cul- 
tural situation. Certainly we gain from this sympathetic biography that 
. his death at the age of fifty-two cut short a brilliant and constructive 
career of leadership in the emerging new Africa. 


EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
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The Negro Sings a N ew Heaven. A collection of songs with melodies. 
By Mary ALLen Grissom. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. tor. $3.00. 


Students of race relations are indebted to the University of North 
Carolina Press for a number of volumes dealing with the American Negro. 
The present collection, which originated in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
Adair County, confirms what Odum and Johnson in their The Negro and 
His Songs (1925) wrote: “Heaven for the Negro is an eternal place 
where he shall occupy the best place. Whenever they mention the earth, 
it is for them a troublous earth which will soon be left behind after a life 
of trial and preparation.”’ In contrast with James Weldon and Rosamund 
Johnson’s Book of American Negro Spirituals (1925), which contained 
songs of a long-forgotten epoch, the present collection offers mainly the 
more recent religious and social Negro poetry. In this sense it supple- 
ments Odum and Johnson’s earlier volume. 

The classification used is: “Songs of Death,” “Songs of Heaven and 
Resurrection,” “Bible Stories in Song,” “Songs of Exhortation,” “Songs 
of Service and Personal Experience,” “Shouting Songs,” and “Songs of 
Triumph.” 

A modernity of tone is apparent in these songs which is effectively 
combined with a naiveté and vividness of attitude to which they give 
expression. The gripping pathos is enhanced by the simple, broken Eng- 
lish. An additional charm of the book lies in the simplicity and originality 
of the melodies which are faithfully reproduced. 


HanNnNA MEUTER 


GERMANY 


The Genius of Mexico. Lectures Delivered before the Fifth Seminar 
in Mexico, 1930. Edited by HuBert C. HERRING and KATHARINE 
TERRILL. New York: The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 1931. Pp. 334. 


These forty papers were speeches delivered to Americans come to Mexi- 
co to appreciate and to understand. On the whole they are interesting for 
what is implicit in them. Many of the Mexican speakers (and some of the 
American) express the nationalistic temper of Mexico in appreciative ac- 
counts of the folk cultures. Speaking to Americans, there is a defense of 
cultural as against practical values. Characteristically, the spokesmen 
of the folk are not themselves of it. “The science of the control of our 
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surroundings we may not have,”’ says Moises Saenz, “but the folk lore 
of our world we have and how rich it is! The sunsets and the circles 
around the moon have a message for us and the Nahuatl forever utters 
prophecy.” 

Some of the papers, however, have their value in the direct information 
they contain, such as Chester Lloyd Jones’s summary of the present eco- 
nomic position of Mexico. An interesting paper is ““The Balance Sheet of 
the Revolution” by Carleton Beals, who is probably the most critical 
first-hand observer of Mexican affairs. Implicitly this chapter expresses 
the disappointment of a liberal in seeing that liberty has not been achieved 
by the revolution, and quite explicitly it declares the failure of the agra- 
rian reforms and the economic and political shortcomings of the present 
régime. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mexican Labor in the United States: Dimmit County, Winter Gar- 
den District, South Texas. By Paut S. Taytor. (“University 
of California Publications in Economics,” Vol. VI, No. 5.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1930. Pp. 169. $1.25. 


There is a well-established stereotype of the urban-dwelling Mexican 
in the United States. This individual, if the reviewer’s impression is cor- 
rect, is criminally inclined, is inadequately controlled by family organ- 
ization, is a too-frequent charity case, and is continuously motivated by 
desire to return to Mexico. The picture may be statistically accurate, 
but it does not, according to Professor Taylor’s findings, apply in Im- 
perial Valley, California, nor in northeastern Colorado, nor, finally, in 
Dimmit County, Winter Garden district, south Texas. It is with this 
latter area that the author is especially concerned in the fifth of his 
studies on Mexican labor in the United States (projected by the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aspects of Human Migration of the Social Science 
Research Council, and continued by its Committee on Population). The 
following facts will serve to distinguish Professor Taylor’s Dimmit County 
Mexican from the curbstone stereotype. First, law violation by Mexicans 
in the county is “‘inconsequential.”’ Arrests are “far less than their num- 
bers,” and the majority of these are for the “pacific offense of gambling.” 
Second, affectional life in the family is strong, making it a valuable con- 
trol agency in the care of its members. Thifd, poverty cases are handled 
not by organized American charity (for none exists in the county) but 
through mutual aid within the group, and by appeal to individual Amer- 
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ican friends whew self-help is insufficient. Finally, announced intention 
to emigrate, though revealing intense love of country, is essentially de- 
ceptive when accepted literally. Efforts to evade deportation, reluctance 
of children born in the United States to live in Mexico, and purchase of 
residential lots are tangible indices of purpose to remain, and imply ac- 
ceptance of laborer’s status. 

This description of Mexican life and social organization in Dimmit 
County needs, of course, to be supplemented by a record of relations 
between Mexicans and whites (the latter are outnumbered three to one). 
Towns in the county are “two towns, American and Mexican.” Field 
and hand labor is stigmatized and assigned to the inferior group. Educa- 
tional facilities that exist are frequently denied—‘“if you enforce the 
school law, who would transplant onions?”’ Political separation is effected 
by the White Man’s Primary that “disfranchises the Mexican no more 
than the Democratic Primary disfranchises the Republican.” Discrimina- 
tion is open and justified without apology. Despite these facts and a 
heritage of “high-handed dealings” and “shot-gun settlements,” there 
was, during Professor Taylor’s major visit in the spring of 1929, little 
indication of a belief among the county’s residents that a “problem”’ 
exists. All of this is explained and continues “not only because most Amer- 
icans prefer it, but also because it is acceptable to many Mexicans.” 
Friction and prejudice thrive, to be sure, but, on the whole, only at the 
bottom where “‘little farmers’ and miscellaneous white laborers sense a 
potential threat from selected Mexicans beginning the ascent of the socio- 
economic ladder. 

If the study of Mexican labor means an understanding of the Mexican 
laborer, the project falls short of the mark. One feels that Professor 
Taylor knows the individual Mexican; but one wishes that so rich a col- 
lection of materials had been used to defend some hypothesis. ‘(Many 
think this, but some think that!’”’ may be factually and literally accurate, 
but it is physically wearying and scientifically disappointing. 


WALTER T. WATSON 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


Chicago Police Problems. By Tue Cit1zEns’ Potice COMMITTEE. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xix+ 
281. $3.00. 


This study is presented with a dual purpose: to acquaint the public 
with present existing police conditions in Chicago, and to furnish an index 
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of policy for future police administrators. The book presents a clear and 
concise analysis of the major issues involved. It is a study of engineering, 
a scientific audit of the police framework, each part of which is subjected 
to the closest analysis. Dealing with a subject that in the easiest possible 
manner might have been painted with broad strokes of political graft, 
muckraking, and gang warfare, this work avoids the spectacular and ig 
not intended to meet the requirements of the zestful reader seeking front- 
page scandal. 

To the public, it addresses the plain truth of the police ills which have 
beset Chicago almost from its beginning. Concerning the police execu. 
tive, the statement is flatly made that “‘in the field of actual police ad. 
ministration, he is not an active force at all. He is merely a symbol.” And 
the reader has his day in office to show just why such conditions exist, 
Then, too, the myth of the Civil Service Commission as the watchdog of 
personnel is abruptly exploded and the Commission demonstrated as the 
“new power in the political government.” 

From the scientific standpoint, the book is representative of principles 
which could equally apply to the police forces of other large cities. Fea- 
tures common to all—such as crime prevention, record keeping, the the- 
ory of uniformed patrol, traffic regulation, structural organization, duties 
of the various departments, combined with the essentials of equipment, 
are presented in an exhaustive manner. The consideration is directed 
throughout to a general plan by which the department will be enabled 
to act as a unit with minimum cost to the taxpayer. A new method of 
recall is suggested, a re-allocation of station houses advocated, and a 
general modernized version of police efficiency planned. Primarily a prac- 
tical study, dealing with today’s problems, presenting a solution for to- 
morrow’s, devoid of theoretical analysis, free from prejudice, meeting a 
situation which undoubtedly has a counterpart in other cities, it fulfils 
a need long felt in the police world. 


D. G. Monror 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dynamite: The Story of Class Violence in America. By Louls 
Apamic. New York: The Viking Press, 1931. Pp. 437. $3.50. 


A critic is placed in a very delicate position when he attempts to re- 
view impartially a book such as this, especially when he has been an ac- 
tive participant in many of the thrilling dramas described by the author, 
has known intimately many of the men described as “dynamiters,” and 
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has watched from a point of vantage some of the powerful upheavals de- 
scribed in the book. . 

As Emma Goldman says in her Autobiography (to be published short- 
ly): 

To analyze the psychology of political violence is not only extremely diffi- 
cult, but also very dangerous. If such acts are treated with understanding, one 
is immediately accused of eulogizing them. If, on the other hand, human sym- 
pathy is expressed with the A(fentiiter, one risks being considered a possible 
accomplice. Yet it is only intelligence and sympethy that can bring us closer 
to the source of human suffering, and teach us the ultimate way out of it. 


The labor radicals are calling Adamic an apologist for the capitalistic 
system, and the “‘bourgeois-minded” readers are saying, “He is preju- 
diced, unfair, and a ‘Red.’”” Adamic says, “I am not an active radical, 
nor a member of any labor union, but my sympathies are with labor.” 

He lacks the historic background and the revolutionary tradition of a 
Kropotkin, and the meticulous research mind of a profound student. He 
is a journalist with a hunch for the high spots. 

The theme of Adamic’s book is found in his quotation from Albert 
Parson’s paper The Alarm, wherein he wrote, February 21, 1885, just 
prior to the Haymarket Riot: 


In giving dynamite to the downtrodden millions of the globe, science has 
done its best work. The dear stuff can be carried in the pocket without danger, 
while it is a formidable weapon against any force of militia, police, or detectives 
that may want to stifle the cry for justice that goes forth from the plundered 
slaves. It is something not very ornamental, but exceedingly useful. It can be 
used against persons and things. It is better to use it against the former than 
against bricks and masonry. It is a genuine boon for the disinherited, while it 
brings terror and fear to the robbers. A pound of this good stuff beats a bushel 
of ballots all hollow—and don’t you forget it! Our lawmakers might as well try 
to sit down on the crater of a volcano or on the point of a bayonet as to endeavor 
to stop the manufacture and use of dynamite. It takes more justice and right 
than is contained in laws to quiet the spirit of unrest. 


Dynamite is crammed with thrilling tales of the last one hundred years 
of class war in America, a war that has had a high mortality rate and a 
property loss that has gone into the hundreds of millions. 

The author is a little confusing when he fails to differentiate between 
the Atfentiter who, because of zeal for his cause, commits an act, and a 
hired racketeer who would throw bombs for a consideration. 

In Part V, ‘Murders, Massacres, and Judicial Murders,” the author 
makes a serious mistake in linking the Mooney-Billings case, which is an 
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authenticated frame-up, with the Sacco and Vanzetti case, which is far 
from a proved frame-up. 

Dynamite is a most provocative book, and has much to give the sincere 
student of labor problems. It might well be recommended to those who 
would like to know what the laboring class might do when they are des. 
perate, for there is no better book on the subject in the English language, 


BEN L. Retrman 
CHICAGO 


Organization Engineering. By HENRY DENNISON. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. viii+204. $2.00, 


This little book is intended, says the author, to be suggestive rather 
than comprehensive, but ‘‘a special effort is made to offer an ordering of 
the whole subject matter..... ” The name of Henry Dennison, of 
Framingham, Massachusetts, is a sufficient guaranty of its quality. In 
195 small pages he could not, of course, take up special problems, to say 
nothing of concrete examples. A discussion of this subject in perfectly 
general terms is in itself an interesting phenomenon. A superficial impres- 
sion would be that the content is not very startling. A large fraction of 
the assertions made, taken out of context, could easily be ridiculed as 
commonplaces. Yet one is glad to have read the book thoughtfully, 
without skipping, from the introductory abstract to the eloquent con- 
clusion in which the whole battle of modern life is envisaged as a problem 
in organization engineering—correctly, of course, within limits. At least 
it is a problem of organization, and this is the one critical comment we 
shall allow ourselves. The book draws widely from the phenomena of 
group life and makes extensive applications outside the field of business, 
and it abounds in keen human insights well stated—sometimes very well 
indeed. Yet this reader feels that the author is not as clearly conscious 
as he might be of the amount of restriction to which the field of organiza- 
tion is subjected when the term is coupled with that of engineering. After 
all, it is organized work, primarily, that is in his mind, and his standpoint 
is that of the organizer and manager. His world is not merely organized, 
it is one in which men “‘work for’ others. In spite of some fine remarks 
about team craftsmanship, the discussion as a whole hardly fits a (pro- 
fessional) orchestra, not to mention a social game, which is also an organ- 
ization. However, even a reader whose primary interest is in men’s in- 
terests will find much that is essential and thought-provoking—more 
than the title gives him a right to expect. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Traité général de science économique. By CHRISTIAN CORNELISSEN. 
Vol. IV, Théorie de la rente fonciére et du prix des terres. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1930. Pp. 380. 50 francs. 


Cornélissen continues, in this volume, the elaboration of economic 
theory and the survey of the contemporary economic world so ably begun 
and pursued in his earlier volumes. The title indicates the general field 
but does not suggest the further fact that the volume presents an impos- 
ing description of the conditions with respect to ground rents and land 
values in the Western world. 

The general thesis is of special interest in view of the rise of “‘nstitu- 
tional economics.” Ground rent is not, according to him, some immutable 
thing of which the price of land and the conditions of agriculture are 
derivatives. Nor does the cost of production alone determine the market 
value of produce, and thereby also of ground rent. On the contrary, the 
market price of agricultural products lies at the base, and the other fac- 
tors are determined derivatively by competition. Nor is there, as the 
older theories of ground rent assumed, a full and free competition of all 
land. The institutions which grow up about agriculture limit competition, 
or at least condition it in such a way that an ideal ground rent or value 
of land is of little account. Associations of proprietors, co-operatives of 
small farmers, syndicates of agricultural workers, and unions of tenants 
all enter into the process of competition. It is a competition of social 
groups as well as of fertility. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


What's Wrong with Unemployment Insurance? By Ronatp C. 
Davison. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1930. Pp. 73. 2s. 6d. 


Unemployment relief has been and promises for some time to be a 
momentous problem in the United States. As a remedy, unemployment 
insurance heads the list of suggestions. Our attention is regularly directed 
to the social advance of England and other European nations with their 
systems of unemployment insurance, and quite as regularly we are cau- 
tioned to beware of such pseudo-reforms which would bring in their wake 
nothing but evil. This book goes far in clarifying these conflicting views 
with respect to the English system. 

During the past decade no less than twenty amendatory acts have 
transformed the original English unemployment act so that now its rela- 
tionship to its progenitor is sometimes almost indiscernible. As a con- 
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tributory insurance it has helped thousands of families in the middle 
ranges of working-class income to prevent the reduction of their standard 
of living to dangerously low levels. But the depressed economic conditions 
of recent years have threatened the various post-war governments with 
an overburdened treasury and a bankrupt poor law, and they have resort. 
ed to the contributory unemployment insurance as a means of escape, 
One law after another relaxed the contributory requirements conditioning 
the payment of unemployment benefit. The regularly employed cop. 
tinued their contributions; the unemployed, mostly casual laborers and 
residents of the depressed mining areas, who could not qualify under the 
original terms of the law for benefits, were made eligible. The principle 
of a fixed ratio between contributions and benefits was virtually aban- 
doned. The new principle became ‘“‘From each according to his ability; 
to each according to his need.’’ The Act of January, 1930, takes cog- 
nizance of this fact in providing that those ineligible to receive benefits 
by reason of lack of contributions should no longer be a charge upon the 
unemployment fund, but that their “transitional benefits” from April, 
1929, to April, 1931, should be borne by the Exchequer itself. The 1930 
law distinguished between benefit and public charity, but failed to re- 
move from the benefit list great numbers not entitled to unemployment 
relief. Moreover, the law does not differentiate between regular benefit 
given to qualified contributors and “transitional” benefit extended to 
those with insufficient contributions. Both classes are granted relief as a 
right, with no advantage to the main body of insured workers. Thus the 
present scheme of relief merits the characterization of a mixture of un- 
employment benefits, donations in the form of unemployment benefits, 
and outdoor relief or charity. 

In the author’s opinion there are just three possible solutions to the 
unemployment insurance muddle. These are: (1) to abandon the compul- 
sory contribution scheme and throw the entire cost of relief upon the gov- 
ernment; (2) to retain the contributory scheme for normal workers only 
and to set up a secondary free benefit or donation at lower rates of benefit 
for those who have lost their rights in the contributory scheme; and (3) 
to retain a high-grade contributory scheme for normal workers and to 
leave the care of all others to the public assistance authorities. The non- 
contributory scheme would result in an almost indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of cash unless a means or need test were applied, in which case it 
would be indistinguishable from a vast system of national outdoor relief. 
Moreover, the inevitable extension of such relief to all classes not now 
covered and the enormous cost negatives the possibility of such a pro- 
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. The dual system of unemployment benefits is characterized as a 
dubious blend of the contributory and non-contributory principles. Inas- 
much as the free donation for those who cannot meet the contribution 
tests would be financed wholly from the national treasury, this would 
admit of greater justice for the contributors, making possible greater 
benefits or a reduction of the contribution. The third alternative is ac- 
cepted by the author as the most logical and the most sensible. 

A return to a definite and uniform ratio between benefit and contribu- 
tions is advocated, resulting in a complete divorce between contributory 
unemployment insurance and public relief. Public relief administered by 
the public assistance authorities no longer carries the stigma of the old 
poor law. These officers are best qualified to administer to the able- 
bodied unemployed who are not eligible to insurance benefits, for the 
Exchequer grant to local authorities takes into consideration the number 
out of work in the community, and the same body, aided by the Unem- 
ployment Grants Committee, is charged with the task of providing relief 


ws. E. Mountz 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


Der Einfluss des Krieges auf die Landwirtschaftliche Produktion in 
Deutschland. By VON FRIEDRICH AEREBOE. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1927. Pp. xv+233. 

Professor Aereboe, the leading German scholar in the field of agricul- 
ture, presents here a brief but authoritative account of the disorganizing 
effect of the World War upon German agriculture and the problems of 
readjustment that have come to the fore in the post-war period. He shows 
that no solution to the problems of the German farmer is thinkable with- 
out taking account of the world and German economic situation. The 
extent to which tradition has perpetuated a condition bordering on a 
state of serfdom in certain parts of Germany is incidentally described, 
but, from a sociological point of view, one misses an account of the unique 
landlord-tenant and Junker-agricultural laborer relationship that con- 
tinues in the eastern provinces. The book ends with a plea for interna- 
tional peace. It is a valuable addition to the series on the “Economic and 
Social History of the World War,” published under the editorial direction 
of Professor James T. Shotwell for the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 


Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Der Geselischafts- und Staatsbegriff Platons. By BARTH. LANDHERR. 
Rotterdam: N. V. Nijgh & Van Ditmar, 1929. Pp. x+81. 


Plato’s Concept of Society and State, by Dr. Barth. Landheer, was 
written several years ago as a doctoral dissertation, but was first pub. 
lished only in 1929. As the title suggests it is a critical essay on the social 
theory of Plato, the author having studied the dialogues, but more par. 
ticularly the Republic, with a view to the rediscovery of whatever they 
might have to offer toward the formulation of a social theory for our own 
times. Although Dr. Landheer expressly recognizes the distinction be. 
tween evaluative, or normative, and non-evaluative social science, he 
declares his inability to understand why human beings, capable of framing 
ideas of what ought to be, should content themselves with the mere de- 
scription of what is (pp. 48-49). It is in this spirit that he has undertaken 
the re-examination of Plato’s political dialogues, and, incidentally, of 
those in which the theory of ideas is most expressly developed. The re- 
sulting essay is, of course, not sociology as the subject is generally under- 
stood in this country, but should prove interesting to all those who are 
concerned with the more recondite problems of social ethics. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Industrial Village Churches. By EpmMunD DE S. BRUNNER. New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1930. Pp.xii+ 
193. $1.50. 

Much that has been written of the small town has been based upon 
studies of agricultural villages which, because of their large number, set 
the pattern for village life in America. In this volume we have a report of 
a study of the single industry type of village, much less important numeri- 
cally, but still sufficiently numerous to have a total population in this 
country of about 4,000,000 people. The 69 industrial villages for which 
data were collected were for the most part textiles communities in New 
England and the South and coal mining communities in the Middle and 
Far West. The first half of the book describes the economic, social, and 
institutional life of these villages, while the concluding chapters deal with 
the problems and programs of the village churches. 

On the whole, the picture painted is somewhat dark and forbidding. 
Frequently the surroundings are unattractive, the standard of living low, 
and the position of the workers insecure. In such a situation it is not sur- 
prising to find both the church and the school less effective than in more 
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highly favored localities. The chapter on social life presents interesting 
data on community conflicts, race relations, occupational cliques, and the 
low status of mill workers in the South. The book is a distinct contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of small-town life. 


J. F. STEINER 
CHICAGO 


Small Towns, an Estimate of Their Trade and Culture. By WALTER 
Burr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. x+267. $2.50. 
This work might well be entitled Debunking Rural Life in America. 

Although chiefly concerned with questions lying within the field of rural 

community organization, the discussion makes frequent excursions into 

the fields of population, politics, and economics. Perhaps it is this utiliza- 
tion of a number of disciplines that enables the author to level a singularly 
devastating criticism at the stereotypes, sentimentalities, and obscurant- 
ist demogogueries that persistently bedevil the discussion of rural prob- 
lems in this country. Particularly noteworthy is the author’s analysis of 
the widespread cliché concerning the imminent disappearance of the small 
country town. He states that only those communities disappear which 
cease to play a vital réle in the social economy of their surrounding areas, 
and he goes on to enumerate ways in which they can increase their pros- 
perity by increasing their usefulness. The discussion of rural population 
changes is a welcome relief from the conventional Jeremiads on this sub- 
ject. Particularly noteworthy is chapter vii which embodies the fruits of 

a first-hand study of population shifts in thirteen rural counties. It was 

discovered, for example, that a considerable fraction of the country-to- 

city “‘movement”’ in those areas was accounted for by the incorporation of 
outlying farm lands into the territory of expanding cities and towns, in- 
volving little if any actual shift in population. 

The style of the book is popular in the extreme. There is evidence of 
lack of continuity, of a certain amount of repetition, and occasional inter- 


ludes of hortatory meliorism. 
Nixes CARPENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Students’ Attitudes: A Report of the Syracuse University Reaction 
Study. By D. Katz and F. H. Attport. Syracuse: Craftsman 
Press, 1931. Pp. xxviii+408. 

This volume sets forth the principal findings, together with the authors’ 
interpretation thereof, of a study conducted by the questionnaire method 
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among all the students of Syracuse University in the spring of 1926, 
Through the co-operation of the administration, all classes were dismissed 
for a two-hour period during which each of 4,248 students filled out the 
blank under supervision. Thus one of the chief difficulties of the question- 
naire method, the element of selection, was eliminated; the attempt was 
made to circumvent the other main pitfall, that of careless or misleading 
checking, by arousing the interest of the students in the project in ad- 
vance and by insuring absolute anonymity. 

The questions dealt with all manner of student problems and interests, 
such as reasons for coming to college, their rating of various factors in 
college life, attitudes toward studies, fraternities, cribbing, co-education, 
their personal ideals, need for advice, religious beliefs, etc. The multiple 
choice method was adopted, and the authors spent six months gathering 
possible shades of student opinion on the various questions and trans- 
forming them into a questionnaire. The results seem to indicate that this 
preliminary work was unusually well done. 

The study reveals nothing startling, but many of its findings are ex- 
tremely significant. Some suspicions of long standing are confirmed, and 
in other instances the facts will give administrators new food for thought. 
For instance, half of the non-fraternity students wish a system in which 
all who so desire may join a fraternity. Further, more than one-half of 
the students believed that at least half of their fellows would crib ona 
quiz or final examination. That this estimate is not far wrong is indi- 
cated by the fact that only 47 per cent asserted that they had never 
received unauthorized help. Somewhat surprising was the orthodox tone 
of the religious attitudes. Only 22 per cent were in any degree agnostic 
or atheistic. 

From a theoretical standpoint many will be offended by the dogmatic 
way in which the authors assume that to believe that a fraternity is more 
than a collection of separate individuals is to believe in a fiction. It is of 
course Allport’s ‘group fallacy” idea cropping out. Fortunately this bias 
does not in any way affect the factual findings but only the authors’ 
interpretation of them. 

In general, the study constitutes an important addition to our scientific 
knowledge of university life. Even those who are not interested in the 
problems of students will find the supplementary chapter on the technique 
of attitude measurement valuable. The form used has been published by 
C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, as A Reaction Study for the Measurement 
of Student Opinion. It has been revised to suit the needs of colleges and 


universities in general. 
RoBert C. ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The Second Oldest Profession. By Dr. BEN L. Rerrman. New York: 

Vanguard Press, 1931. Pp. 266. $3.75. 

The man who wrote this book has two failings, neither of which should 
prejudice the reader against an intimate and important treatise on one 
whose profession it is to supervise the oldest profession, prostitution. 
The first failing relates to the author’s use of statistics to support his oc- 
casional extreme statements, as when he estimates the amount of illicit 
sex in a city of three million. The second failing is the touch of sentiment 
here and there. Every once in a while he gets a little uneasy about being 
so thoroughly informed on his subject, and looks up to remind us that 
after all he is himself a man of good works and better intentions, and so 
he moralizes a little. 

These shortcomings detract little from the book and mar not at all 
the author’s twenty years of professional and personal contact with pros- 
titutes and their consorts. We have read more polished books on the sub- 
ject but never one that took us so near the heart of it. It is rugged, con- 
vincing. It clothes the pimp with the attributes of a person, makes the 
pimp-prostitute symbiosis understandable. 

In time we may expect more imposing and scholarly works on this 
subject, but they will be written by professors and research experts who, 
because of the taboos that hedge them about, must handle their data with 
gloves. Scholars may be less emotional, but this is a revealing picture of 
how women drift into the life of the red light, of their struggles and grop- 
ings, and of the part played in their lives by the pimp. Without him the 
prostitute could not carry on, and without her he would go hungry. With- 
out the pair of them, politics and racketeering in the great city would 
function badly. Finally, without this book our literature on underworld 
life would be lacking a very significant document. 


NELS ANDERSON 
SetH Low COLLEGE 


Health at the Gateway. Problems and International Obligations of a 
Seaport City. By E. W. Horr. Cambridge, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1931. Pp. xiv+213. 

As the title indicates, this book deals with the administrative problems 
of health in a great seaport city—Liverpool. In public health campaigns 
and experiments Liverpool has been a pioneer among English cities, and 
frequently sanitary legislation after successful rehearsal here came to be 
embodied in public-health acts for the benefit of the whole country. 
The reason for Liverpool’s preoccupation with such matters was, of 
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course, its close and intimate connection with all other seaports, home and 
foreign, which unavoidably linked its health with theirs. Very early in its 
history Liverpool was compelled to pay close attention to methods of 
quarantine, and to the health and housing conditions of its population, it 
being well realized that insanitary conditions in the city would be highly 
dangerous in case of plagues and epidemics. Gradually every phase of 
public health was scrutinized and improvements were effected in port 
conditions, water and food supplies, schools and housing, which trans- 
formed this most unwholesome seaport to one of the foremost for cleanli- 
ness and health in the world. 

This book adds another proof to the thesis that genius in public health 
is an infinite capacity for making drains. Students of hygiene will be 
indebted to the author, who is professor of public health in the Univer. 
sity of Liverpool and former'y the city’s Medical Officer uf Health, for 
his carefully written account. The book contains some interesting maps 
and useful charts showing the decline that has taken place in alcoholism, 
tuberculosis, and infant mortality since the functioning of effective health 
legislation in Liverpool. 


J. RUMYANECK 
LonDON, ENGLAND 


The Great Apes, A Study of Anthropoid Life. By RoBert M. 
YERKES and ADA W. YERKES. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. Pp. xix+652. 

The authors have “catalogued, digested, abstracted, and, as necessary, 
translated the literature of anthropoid life.” “Only incidentally does the 
volume support theses or present hypotheses; it is offered, in the disin- 
terested spirit of science, to promote knowledge and enlightenment 
through the encouragement of honest, painstaking, unprejudiced ob- 
servation.”’ “This volume, projected as preparation for anthropoid re- 
search, stands also as historical introduction to a train of papers, mono- 
graphs, and books on phases of anthropoid life and on solution of biologi- 
cal problems in terms of that life which will increase with years.” 

The book is divided into six parts. In the first part the historical de- 
velopment of our knowledge of the anthropoids is described. The next 
four sections deal with the gibbon, the orang-outang, the chimpanzee, and 
the gorilla. In the last chapter the various primate types from lemur to 
man are compared, and the results of this comparison are presented in 
a tabular résumé. 
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An analysis of the widely scattered anthropoid literature is a job re- 
quiring not only patience but also an intimate acquaintance with the 
characteristics of primates, such as can be gained only in years of experi- 
mental work with these animals. The authors, whose knowledge of an- 
thropoid behavior is undoubtedly more extensive than that of any other 
living investigators, have, therefore, done a great service for all students 
of comparative psychology in separating fact and fable in the literature 
of the great apes. In the historical part of the book, the thankless task 
of tracing the progress of our knowledge through the ages has been per- 
formed admirably. Of special value are the many quotations (in English) 
from sources generally inaccessible to the worker in the field of animal 
behavior. It is fortunate that in the main part of the book (pp. 47-526) 
the different apes—gibbon, orang-outang, chimpanzee, and gorilla—re- 
ceive separate treatment. In this way, much confusion has been avoided. 
Attention is given to structural appearance, species, and habitat; to mode 
of life, life-history, and social relations; to affectivity, receptivity, intelli- 
gence, and adaptive behavior. The experimental as well as the non- 
experimental literature is critically examined; the reports of hunters, 
naturalists, etc., are not neglected. Throughout this treatment emphasis 
is laid not upon the structural and physiological aspects, but upon the 
psychobiological characteristics of the animals. The authors point out 
the importance of anthropoid studies for genetics, physiology, neuro- and 
psychopathology, psychology and psychobiology, sociology, pedagogy, 
and hygiene. This program is of special interest in view of the research 
now being carried on under Professor R. M. Yerkes in the Primate Labo- 
ratory in the Institute of Psychology at Yale University and in the affili- 
ated station in Florida. 

It is quite impossible for the reviewer to give an adequate account of 
the wealth of material analyzed by the authors in preparing this hand- 
book. A thoroughly detached attitude prevails throughout the book. 
No attempt is made to discuss the sociological aspects of anthropoid 
life in terms of the categories employed in modern sociology; but in a 
circumspect way a number of facts are presented which deserve the at- 
tention of the sociologist. 

It is possible that some objections may be raised, e.g., to the view of 
Kroeber that the anthropoid apes manifest ‘“‘at least some measure of the 
basal psychic ingredients which enter into culture” and that the further 
study of these animals “‘will be invaluable in the illumination of the basic 
problems of anthropology and all the social sciences . . . .”; but there is 
no question that sociology must welcome any kind of biological or psy- 
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chological information apt to throw light on the action—systems of 
personality psychophysiologically viewed, in short, on the dynamics of 
human behavior. It is undoubtedly a difficult task for the sociologist to 
discover, and then to utilize, just those “bits” of biological knowledge 
which really matter in the solution of sociological problems. At any 
rate, it is quite clear that nothing is achieved by merely borrowing and 
glibly using some of the concepts formulated in the biological sciences, 
such as “‘behavior,”’ “‘Gestalt,”’ etc. 

The volume under review is beautifully illustrated (172 illustrations) 
and has a subject and author index and a very extensive bibliography, 


HEINRICH KLitiver 
BEHAVIOR RESEARCH FUND 


CHICAGO 


The Physical Basis of Personality. By CHARLES R. Srtocxkarp, 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1931. Pp. xviii+316. $3.50. 


The reader will not be disappointed if he does not pitch his expecta- 
tions according to the publisher’s announcement that in this book science 
at last reveals how the physical appearance of every human being is a 
definite clue to his behavior, his personality, and his psychology. Pro- 
fessor Stockard, who is well known for his breeding experiments at the 
Cornell University Experimental Morphology Farm, has written a read- 
able account of what recent knowledge has to say about the physical de- 
termination of individual personalities. He traces the developing person- 
ality from its inception, through every stage of pre- and post-natal life, 
and clearly shows how subtle the interaction is between its genetic foun- 
dation and the internal and external environment under which it devel- 
ops. 

Since most experimental work on the physical and structural aspects of 
personality relates to animals, the reader learns more about animal than 
human personality. As in most biological books purporting to explain 
the human being, little is said about him. Much space is devoted to the 
structural types among the various breeds of dogs, and the inheritance of 
form among them. Breeding experiments indicate that the growth of 
distorted types of freaks among dogs is paralleled by the growth of human 
freaks. In both cases they result from modifications in structure and 
function of their internally secreting glands. 

The most interesting and all-too-brief section of the book is that relat- 
ing to personality and structural types among normal individuals. The 
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author classifies people into two main groups, the linear and the lateral. 
The first type is generally thin, though not necessarily tall, and as a rule 
is adventurous, active, energetic, nervous, and self-conscious. The second 
type tends to be wide and lateral, the organs being spread and volumi- 
nous; he is inclined to follow rather than lead, is placid, and possesses a 
higher regard for details and preparedness than the first type. It is more 
than doubtful whether the complexity of human physical types, to say 
nothing of their psychological correlatives, lends itself to dichotomous 
division. Biologists are too simplistic when discussing human personal- 
ity. Too frequently, also, a number of wide generalizations are made in 
the book, unsupported by any factual basis, for example: “The suscepti- 
ble and less fit individuals that formerly died of the one time prevalent 
infectious diseases are now, in the absence of such diseases, killed by 
automobiles and other modern devices” (p. 47). 
A useful bibliography is appended. 


J. RuMYANECK 
LonpoN, ENGLAND 


A Bibliography of Social Surveys. Reports of Fact-Finding Studies 
Made as a Basis for Social Action; Arranged by Subjects and 
Localities. By ALLEN EATON AND SHELBY M. Harrison. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. xlviiit+-467. $3.50. 
This useful volume contains a total of 2,775 titles of survey reports 

published prior to January 1, 1928. These are divided into two major 

divisions, general social surveys and surveys in specialized fields, the 
former numbering 154 and the latter 2,621. The largest list of specialized 
surveys falls within the field of schools and education. Next in order are 
health and sanitation, industrial conditions, city and regional planning, 
delinquency and correction, and housing. Other fields having a consider- 
able number are child welfare, recreation, mental hygiene, cost of living, 
religion, and conditions among Negroes. Every state is represented among 
these surveys, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and California leading with more than roo each and totaling almost half 
of all those listed. In general, the authors confined their list of surveys to 
those made in the United States and Canada. The small number included 
from other countries were for the most part those in which American 
workers had participated. 

The surveys listed in this volume are classified under general headings 
and localities studied, both alphabetically arranged. The use of the Bib- 
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liography is facilitated by a Table of Contents which gives a complete list 
of the subject headings, and a geographical index where all the reports are 
classified as to locality. Unfortunately there is no author index, 

In the introductory chapter, which discusses the rise and spread of the 
social survey movement, little attention is paid to recent developments in 
social research, although the latter is closely related to social surveys and 
is apparently tending to supplant them in public interest. The extraor. 
dinary emphasis in recent years upon purely objective types of social 
research, with no effort to influence social action, is certainly a fact of 
major importance which should have been given a place in the compre- 
hensive summary of trends in the modern survey movement. 


J. F. Steer 
CHICAGO 


Civilization and Its Discontents. By SIGMUND FREUD. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1930. Pp. 144. $2.25. 


Sexualethik, Sinn und Grundlagen der Geschlechtsmoral. By AvREt 
Koinal. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1930. Pp. xii+447. 


The Shutter of Snow. By Emity Hotmes CoLeman. New York: 

The Viking Press, 1930. Pp. 245. 

The latest essay of Professor Freud’s has been translated with custom- 
ary exactitude by Joan Riviere. Professor Freud occupies himself with 
the problem of human happiness in civilized society, and the line of his 
thought is partially indicated in the closing paragraph, where he writes 
that ‘The fateful question of the human species seems to me to be wheth- 
er and to what extent the cultural process developed in it will succeed 
in mastering the derangements of communal life caused by the human in- 
stinct of aggression and self-destruction.’”’ The primitive impulses of the 
infant and child often conflict with the environment. Renunciation of 
direct gratification is due to the feelings of guilt which arise from the 
dread of authority. This “can best be designated as the dread of losing 
love.” If the individual “loses the love of others on whom he is dependent, 
he will forfeit also their protection against many dangers, and above all 
he runs the risk that this stronger person will show his superiority in the 
form of punishing him” (p. 107). When the individual renounces a direct 
gratification, he introjects (internalizes) the command of the environ- 
ment, and builds up the mental structure which is called the super-ego. 
“Having made this renunciation, one is quits with authority, so to speak; 
no feeling of guilt should remain” (p. 112). But the development of the 
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super-ego creates a new source of dread within the ego structure itself. 
The super-ego has “perception inward,” and the persisting wish cannot 
be hidden from the super-ego authority. Instinct renunciation now fol- 
lows, due to the dread of conscience, which is a function of the super-ego. 
Thus, “in spite of the renunciations made, feelings of guilt will be experi- 
enced and this is a great disadvantage economically of the erection of 
the super-ego, or, as one may say, of the formation of the conscience. 
Renunciation no longer has a completely absolving effect; virtuous re- 
straint is no longer rewarded by the assurance of love; a threatened ex- 
ternal unhappiness—loss of love and punishment meted out by external 
authority—has been exchanged for a lasting inner unhappiness, the ten- 
sion of a sense of guilt” (p. 112). 

But, he asks, how can we explain the effect produced by misfortune, 
that is to say, by a renunciation externally imposed, in increasing the 
positive rigor of conscience? This Freud holds to be due to the formation 
of conscience in the beginning from the suppression of an aggressive im- 
pulse, and the strengthening of conscience as time goes on by each fresh 
suppression of the kind. He rejects the view that any thwarted instinct- 
ual gratification results in a heightening of the sense of guilt, holding this 
to be valid only for the aggressive instincts (p. 131). He writes that “the 
original severity of the super-ego does not—or not so much—represent 
the severity which has been experienced or anticipated from the object, 
but expresses the child’s own aggressiveness toward the latter” (p. 116). 
Thus a child who has been very leniently treated can acquire a very strict 
conscience because, in face of the love which is showered on it, the child 
has no other way of disposing of its aggressiveness than to turn it inward. 

This summary perhaps suffices to convey what Freud has in mind when 
he says, “Since culture obeys an inner erotic impulse which bids it bind 
mankind into a closely-knit mass, it can achieve this aim only by means 
of its vigilance in fomenting an ever-increasing sense of guilt.”’ “If civili- 
zation is an inevitable course of development from the group of the family 
to the group of humanity as a whole, then an intensification of the sense 
of guilt—resulting from the innate conflict of ambivalence, from the eter- 
nal struggle between the love and death trends—will be inextricably 
bound up with it, until perhaps the sense of guilt may swell to a magni- 
tude that individuals can hardly support” (p. 122). The latter allusions 
can only be understood when they are taken in connection with Freud’s 
theories of the life and death instinct, a topic which would carry us too 
far afield to summarize. 

One or two comments may be made for the sake of explaining the sig- 
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nificance of this essay in Freud’s intellectual development. He made his 
distinctive contribution by conducting a remarkable analysis of the sexual 
instinct, treating the completed heterosexual pattern as an integration of 
many previously unconnected components. He always admitted the 
existence of other than sexual instincts, but they played a minor réle in 
his system. In 1914, he made his first important contribution to the anal- 
ysis of the ego structure, when he directed attention to the libidinization 
of the ego (narcissism). Some of the energy of the sexual instinct (libido) 
became available to the ego during the course of development. But con- 
siderable ambiguity still remained, for did not the ego have instinctual 
energies of its own? Freud refused to follow Jung in enlarging the term 
“libido” to refer to the sum total of instinctual energy, and he refused to 
follow Adler in endowing the ego with preponderant energy. By a bold, 
speculative leap he achieved formal proportionality between two mani- 
festations of individual energy by postulating the life and the death 
instincts. This essay may be characterized roughly as a deductive appli- 
cation of the concept of the death instinct to the problem of the ego in 
psychoanalytical theory. Some of the strains which he explains in the 
new formulation were previously treated as due to failures of the various 
components of the sexual instinct to integrate smoothly. 

It is no doubt Freud’s preoccupation with rectifying his theory of in- 
dividual development that gives this essay a certain unexpected thin- 
ness, when it is critically considered from the sociological point of view. 
Freud seems to toy in passing with certain ideas, but sensing some of the 
methodological problems involved, draws hurriedly back. “It can be 
maintained,”’ he writes, “that the community, too, develops a super-ego, 
under whose influence cultural evolution proceeds. It would be an entic- 
ing task for an authority on human systems of culture to work out this 
analogy in specific cases.”’ “The super-ego of any given epoch of civiliza- 
tion originates in the same way as that of an individual; it is based on the 
impression left behind them by great leading personalities.” ‘Would not 
the diagnosis be justified that many systems of civilization—or epochs of 
it, possibly even the whole of humanity—have become ‘neurotic’ under 
the pressure of the civilizing trends?” ) 

To register disappointment with the essay is perhaps only to say that 
one has come to overestimate the creative potentialities of one who has 
contributed so richly to the science of man. 

The volume on sex ethics by Aurel Kolnai has far more value for the 
objective social scientist than is common with treatises on ethical ques- 
ions. Kolnai is less interested in the dogmatic exposition of a positive 
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point of view than in considering the means of a quest for moral standards 
in the realm of sexuality. He carefully discusses our available biological 
and psychological knowledge, and this gives to his pages an empirical rich- 
ness which other philosophers might advantageously emulate. As a very 
young man Kolnai wrote a series of promising essays on the sociological 
significance of psychoanalysis, but following his ethical and religious 
bent he presently ceased active association with psychoanalysis and be- 
came a Catholic. Kolnai’s erudition is exact and impressive, and this 
treatise is executed in the best traditions of European scholarship. 

The Shutter of Snow is the literary outcome of the parturition psychosis 
through which a very talented young woman passed. The clinical psy- 
chologist will find here a richly nuanced characterization of the inner life 
of the patient. Its impressionistic, aesthetic excellence ought admirably 
to counteract the scientific tendency to ignore the subtleties of the indi- 
vidual case. One immediately thinks of other celebrated post-psychotic 
documents, like the autobiography of Clifford Beers, and the anonymous 
Letter to a Friend (Open Court Publishing Company, 1928). 


Harotp D. LAsswELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Criminal, the Judge and the Public, A Psychological Analysis. 
By Franz ALEXANDER and Huco StTavs, translated by GREGORY 
Z1LBooRG. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xx+238. $2.50. 


It is clear that when a sufficiently sophisticated and detailed account of 
human nature is achieved, its applications will be numerous throughout 
every one of the social disciplines. The authors of this book, feeling 
themselves in possession of these indispensable insights, have undertaken 
to apply their techniques to the problem of crime and the criminal. For 
readers with insight into psychoanalytical formulations, or with the ex- 
ploratory boldness to assume the concepts and test them out on the case 
material presented, this will prove a stimulating book. The authors have 
clearly and rapidly run over the foundations of analytical pedagogy, and 
have then touched the problem of the common “sense of justice,” repre- 
senting it neatly as an intrapsychic equilibrium between the justifiable 
demands for expression and renunciation of personal motivations. Their 
formulations on this point of collective psychology seem to be only in a 
preliminary stage. They urge that the criminal is responsible only so far 
as his conduct is subject to reflective consideration, and that where the 
ego does not participate in the act, warnings, threats, and punishment are 
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useless. The authors regard criminality not as a congenital defect, but ag 
a defect in the rearing of the person. Many “criminals” would be classi. 
fied by psychoanalysis as neurotic personalities, the real neurotic expresg- 
ing by symptoms (autoplastically) what the neurotic character of the 
criminal expresses by actions of social significance (alloplastically). The 
therapeutic implication is that it is useless to punish the neurotic charac. 
ter. Worse, it may be harmful, since he often loves and seeks the objective 
condemnation of society as a relief from the sharper torments of his 
super-ego. 

Let us be clear that the super-ego cannot be used as a synonym for 
“‘conscience”’ in the lay sense. It is conscience plus another value. This 
value or dynamism is an “internal perception function,” an inward-back- 
ward-looking condemning structure which stands guard over the latent 
dispositions to act, and which maintains its sovereignty without the pur- 
view of reflective consideration. The super-ego may be thought of as an 
attitude or réle standing over against other attitudes and réles outside 
the “‘field of consciousness,” and incessantly scrutinizing the preliminary 
implications of the act. 

If this implicit ‘‘policeman,” built into the personality in the image and 
likeness of the parents, is accepted, the contribution of Alexander and 
Staub becomes intelligible and important. On the basis of relative par- 
ticipation of ego processes, criminals are classified by the authors. They 
point out two groups, “chronic” and “accidental” criminals. Of chronic 
criminals, there are: (1) the organic criminals, such as idiots, where the 
mediating functions of the personality have not matured; (2) meurotic 
criminals, of the compulsive type such as kleptomaniacs, or of the type 
“criminals through sense of guilt’’ where the inner psychological crime is 
expiated by the less feared objective punishment; (3) offenders with the 
criminal super-ego (or sociological criminals) where the normally inhibit- 
ing super-ego is modeled on the mores of an aberrant group; and finally 
(4) the genuine criminal, a theoretical type where the super-ego is absent 
and the aboriginal impulses of the person blaze directly at the world. To 
complete the categories are the types of “accidental criminals” who err 
through mistakes, or who commit situational crimes generally condoned 
because of extraordinary provocation. Therapeutic indications are: for 
the organic criminals, ‘isolation; for the sociological criminals, re-edu- 
cation in the form of new social objectives; and for the neurotic crim- 
inals, psychoanalysis, that is, revaluation of the environment. It is with 
the neurotic criminals that the book is mainly concerned. 

A new theoretical wrinkle of importance is the formulation, on page 
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206, that “many neurotic murderers represent disguised suicides.” Such 
murder may give the perpetrator a positive self-righteous glow. The 
authors give us also a sensible discussion of the perverse criminal, recom- 
mending removal of the criminal stigma and toleration for adult perverts, 
isolation for the dangerous, and psychoanalytic re-education for the un- 
adjusted and resistant persons of this group. The authors are not optimis- 
tic that their recommendations for therapy, rather than punishment of 
the group of neurotic criminals, will meet with immediate favor. They 
perceive that communal demands for expiation by and retaliation on 
offenders will continue to provide primitive satisfactions of a high order 
of personal usefulness, and they believe that these strong demands will 
not soon abate. The medical matrix of psychoanalysis and its European 
setting in the ethnology and psychology of the late nineteenth century 
will provide many terminological difficulties for American social psychol- 
ogists, to wit, the term “instincts” with all its variants, but if the setting 
is not, the universe of discourse of psychoanalysis is thoroughly social. 
It is regrettable that the cases given permitted only the use of the psy- 
choanalytical insights for interpretation rather than the full application 
of the depth technique itself with explicit revelation of infantile attitudes, 
but we must grant that the criminal material is refractory and difficult 
of deeper access. The authors have given us a suggested exploration of 
the possibilities of their technique in an important social field. 


Joun DOLLARD 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Our Knowledge of Other Minds. By W. Wy Lie SPENCER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. 145. 


Anyone performs a service to science and philosophy who picks out for 
systematic analysis and criticism a problem with which other thinkers 
have been forced to deal but which they have usually treated in a quite 
incidental and cursory manner. This service is the more important if the 
problem selected is a logically focal one and if the analysis is carried out 
in a clear, orderly, and readable portrayal. Professor Spencer has laid 
philosophers and social scientists under his indebtedness in all three of 
these respects. 

Opening with a pragmatic refutation of solipsism, the author outlines 
a list of essential characteristics of mind which he follows by a detailed 
criticism of the traditional argument from analogy for the existence of 
other minds. In company with such contemporary thinkers as Hocking, 
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Royce, Stout, Broad, Burns, and Laird, he then develops the two specific 
criteria of the presence of other minds which he thinks most coercive from 
the logical standpoint, namely, planful organization of material especially 
in the form of evaluative judgments, and responsiveness to our own con. 
scious efforts in ways which attest consciousness of common objects and 
ends, The argument thus based is not, he regards, an absolute proof, but 
possesses a very high degree of probability. 

Since Professor Spencer accepts the contention of thinkers like Royce 
and Burns that realization of our own existence as minds is attained only 
through the parallel discovery of other minds, there is a possibility that 
he has not adequately recognized another type of logical consideration 
here, namely, that the existence of other minds is a necessary condition 
(in the Kantian sense) of the factual insistence on our own existence as 
minds, He steers away from this argument on the ground that he is con- 
sidering not how we come to know that there are minds but what argu. 
ments for other minds are logically coercive. But if Royce and Burns are 
right the Kantian approach would seem to telescope the two problems 
and offer in outline a solution to both. 


E, A. Burtt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Psychology of the Common Branches. By Wi Lt1aM HEnry 
Pyte. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1930. Pp. 373. 
$2.10. 


The purpose of this book, according to the author, “‘is to set forth the 
principles of teaching reading, spelling, handwriting and arithmetic—the 
elementary skill subjects—insofar as these principles have been scienti- 
fically established.” 

The study aims to include a consideration of the psychglogical prin- 
ciples involved in teaching the fundamentals and therefore indicates 
neither directly nor by implication the sociological principles involved, 
although the introductory statement leads the reader to infer that the 
author has in mind all the principles involved. My guess is that the 
author is unaware of the fact that sociological principles are involved in 
teaching at all. 

The reviewer is strongly of the opinion that much harm has been done 
in the development of the school program by this one-sided emphasis in 
educational method. The author may contend that he is not interested, 
in this text, in the social aspects of teaching; but that is just the point— 
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none of the other writers on method are interested in its sociological as- 
ts. 

ite, for instance, this author’s discussion of the measurement of read- 
ing. He explains in full how to measure speed and comprehension in read- 
ing and outlines the method of their development after the manner of 
writers in this field, but nowhere does he even imply that the most im- 
portant thing to measure about reading is not rate or speed and compre- 
hension at all, but rather reading habits and the effect of reading upon 
personality. 

Moreover, the author, like others, leaves the impression that he has 
said all that should be said about the teaching and measurement of read- 
ing. A psychologist should be equally interested in the development of 
capacities or qualities other than speed and comprehension, and his fail- 
ure to indicate his interest leaves the impression that there are no other 
outcomes of teaching reading to be sought or measured. But these weak- 
nesses, as viewed from the standpoint of the sociologist, are no worse in 
this text than in others of its kind, and we should say, with fairness to 
this author, that the book is well written, the text is attractively printed, 
and within the limits outlined above he has done an orthodox job well. 
We wish, however, that some writer of texts would see education not as 
the process of acquiring the fundamental facts of subjects but as per- 
sonality growth. 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Theory of Legislation, An Essay on the Dynamics of the Public Mind. 
By E. JorDAN. Indianapolis: Progress Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. 
486. 


Professor Jordan first attracted the attention of students of juris- 
prudence and political theory after the publication of his Forms of In- 
dividuality in 1927. In spite of the tortuous style the patient and well- 
schooled reader could discern a trend of thought which offered much 
promise for the future. The present book continues the double tradition 
of obscurity and profundity. He pays his respects in no uncertain terms 
to “subjective naturalistic-religious individualism” and “sociological op- 
portunism and pragmatism” and insists that hope lies ‘in approaching all 
problems from the viewpoint of corporate mind as the ultimate practical 
postulate.” It is fallacious to describe legislating as subjective agreement. 
It is nonsense to talk about a harmony of interests. A public synthesis 
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depends upon the discovery and promulgation of a goal which is capable, 
not only of winning spontaneous assent, but of becoming particularized 
as a stable social object. 

Jordan instances the postal service as an activity which has achieved g 
high level of effectiveness due to the legislative act of defining its goal in 
urambiguously public terms. This definition arose in a situation in which 
the promulgation of the objective brought about in due order the devel. 
opment of the personnel and the practices capable of materializing the 
goal in permanent activity relations. “Interests” were not compromised 
or “integrated”; they were superseded. If the nature of the legislative 
act becomes more self-conscious, far-reaching consequences will follow, of 
which he throws out a few hints. For one thing the idea of an “executive” 
will be relegated to the scrap heap. There will be fewer obstacles in the 
way of achieving a corporate class of free intellects whose speculative 
imagination is allowed to wander at will in the construction of the schema 
of ideas, and of experimentally verifying them until they can be reduced 
to law. Private property will disappear as a conception, and as a system 
of negating claims. Preoccupation with techniques unrelated to the con- 
cept of the whole will diminish in the social and the physical sciences, 

As may be faintly seen from the foregoing this is the work of a daring 
and independent thinker who has worked out his own formulas with full 
reference to the best thought of his time. He can say pungent and pro- 
vocative things about the nature of our own culture, and about the 
colossal aberration of modern “science” in its endless pursuit of tech- 
niques, regardless of frequent reference to “‘wholes.”’ For those steeped in 
positivistic social science, Jordan’s book is to be recommended. That 
such a treatise could appear at all in American jurisprudence is a sign of 
belated concern for underlying postulates. 


D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The World’s Population Problems and a White Australia. By H. L. 
Wizrson. London: P.S. King & Son, 1930. Pp. xvii+339. 18s. 


This book is divided into two parts of ten chapters each. Part I deals 
with the population of the world, over- and underpopulated countries, 
migration and immigration, interbreeding and segregation. Part II dis- 
cusses the population problems of Australia. 

The author attempts to bring out 
(x) that unless there is an immediate extension of general birth-control, the 
world’s population will increase at an almost overwhelmingly rapid rate; (2) that 
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there will ensue intense pressure of population, much unemployment and great 
shortage of food in certain countries; (3) that peaceful migration is no longer a 
solution to overpopulation ; (4) that the provision of food for the vastly greater 
numbers of people must depend on more intense cultivation, on the development 
of unused land, and on the conservation of rainfall, all of which call for the in- 
vestment of capital and the maintenance of sound credit; and (5) that whilst 
peace and progress in international trade are essential to the world, war for the 
purpose of relieving overpopulation in certain countries cannot be regarded as 
improbable; in some cases no other means seem to be available. 


Professor Wilkinson estimates that Canada can support 100,000,000 
and the United States four or five times her present number. He sets the 
present world population at 2,000 million and estimates that, at the pres- 
ent rate of increase, there will be 8,000 million. 

For hundreds of years pressures of population have been relieved by 
migrations and emigration, but the immigration laws of the underpopu- 
lated countries are now preventing relief by these means. Nations will 
now have to absorb their own increases by adopting better methods of 
agriculture and utilizing their resources in manufacturing. On the bases 
of difference of race, cultural backgrounds, and standards of living, 
Wilkinson justifies the “White Australia” policy, which is effected by ex- 
cluding immigrants (especially Asiatics and Negroes) by the “dictation’”’ 
test. Australia feared her immigration restriction legislation is going to 
be challenged. Because of this, she hesitated in becoming a member of the 
League of Nations. Wilkinson thinks that Australia can extend the 
“White Australia” policy by assisting the overcrowded countries, espe- 
cially Japan and Italy, in the expansion of their manufacturing by such 
things as favorable custom duties. 

Although the book contains much interesting material, there are cer- 
tain exaggerations, inconsistencies, and contradictions. For example, on 
page 194 we are told that in the United States ‘““The Negro is not per- 
mitted to join trade unions’’; “‘He is not allowed to vote’; and Negro 
children have separate schools or they are kept away from the white.”’ 
On page 171 we are told that in 1915 Uruguay prohibited the “immigra- 
tion of Asiatics. In other South American republics there are no restric- 
- tions placed on immigration.” Three lines below we read, “The immi- 
gration of Chinese into Cuba, Ecuador and Peru is prohibited ... . and 
‘colored people’ from the West Indies are not permitted to immigrate into 
Venezuela.” On pages 35, 56-58, 68-69, 76-77, we are led to believe that 
the Japanese, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, etc., have no desire to migrate 
to nearby lands where better conditions prevail, and do not have the 
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desire or money for passage to go a considerable distance like to the New 
World or Africa. Yet in the last part of the book we learn that Australia 
would have been overrun with Asiatics had she not adopted the “White 
Australia” policy. 

H. G. Duncan 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Survey of American Foreign Relations. By CHARLES P. Howtanp. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. xvii+541. $5.00, 


This third annual survey of American foreign relations, issued under 
the auspices of the Council of Foreign Relations, divides its attention be- 
tween a historical, economic, and general culture background of one as- - 
pect of these relations, and a critical sketch and interpretation of the 
various outstanding international situations in which the United States 
has played a part during the past year. China and the New Pacific 
occupy 340 of the book’s 520 pages, the rest being devoted to armament 
limitation, the Pact of Paris, and other topics. 

Sociologists interested in conflict should go into the details of Ameri- 
ca’s earliest diplomacy in China under the tutelage of MacNair’s un- 
excelled succinct presentation—an antidote to conventional patter about 
the “opium” wars—and into the relations between the Soviet and China 
(too briefly presented), and the Soviet and European diplomacy. The 
treatment of post-war Pacific diplomacy, largely from Blakeslee, is up to 
about the same level. In the difficult problem of China’s economic rela- 
tions, on the whole very ably handled, subjectivity creeps in occasionally 
with plausible but most questionable assumptions as to causative factors 
and Chinese attitudes. The most pretentious and thinly spread chapter— 
of necessity, perhaps—is the cultural one on the ‘‘Emergence of Modern 
China.” The background involved is so complex, the objective facts avail- 
able are so few and so liable to interpretation from a Western rather than 
from an Eastern standpoint, that the writer who attempts such a survey 
is thrown back upon individual opinion and impression to an excessive 
extent. On that score J. S. Burgess should be excused and the wisdom of 
the editors’ program questioned. 

In contrast, the eighteen pages on the Philippines give well-selected 
data; unity in the chapter on the Islands of the Pacific is achieved with 
consummate skill and even charm; and R. D. McKenzie’s chapter on 
“Migration in the Pacific Area,” though punctuated with the usual 
meager and tantalizing suggestions of migration laws, and with a minor 
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int or two that call for qualification, is solid, scholarly, comprehensive. 

The high standard of selection and succinctness that mark the surveys 
in the first part of the book is maintained through the second part on 
European international relations. 


Mavrice T. PRIcE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Death Customs: An Analytical Study of Burial Rites. By Erie 
BENDANN, Introduction by ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER. (“The 
History of Civilization Series.””) New York: A. A. Knopf, 1930. 
Pp. xiii+304. 

In this study of death customs the author treats the subject both 
topically and ethnographically. Thus the accounts of the native concepts 
of death, the life after death, and various death practices, such as mourn- 
ing, giving of feasts, are treated summarily and with a description of the 
variations in many different ethnographical areas. The underlying motive 
in death customs is found in the awe aroused by the uncanniness of death, 
and, in the case of many practices, by the fear of the ghost. Thus a psy- 
chological condition underlies the various culture manifestations. 

This is the most complete account of death customs which has ap- 
peared in English, and the anthropologist will have little quarrel with the 
method or the conclusions. The treatment is sane, and sufficiently 
thorough. Especially commendable are the concluding chapters, which 
in every case are excellent summaries and interpretations. It is, therefore, 
regrettable that many typographical errors remain, and that the book 
shows, in numerous places, scant respect for the king’s English. Thus, in 
one citation, ““The Evolution of Religion’”’ becomes ‘“‘The Solution of Reli- 
gion” —which one guesses is typographical, not Freudian. In another foot- 
note reference (p. 145) the name of a Latin author is spelled in the same 
line Obid and Ovid. In many instances, far too many to admit of explana- 
tion as occasional oversight, the expression, or the punctuation, or both, 
are so careless as to force the conclusion that the writer does not say what 
she means, and certainly does not mean what she says. For example: 
“Men who are contaminated because of eating human flesh for four 
months are not permitted” (p. 59). “The (hair of the?) head of a child 
was cut into a certain form” (p. 93). “After a death the Central Eskimos 
mourners do not smoke and keep their hoods on from morning to night 
while the women do not work” (p. 102). “Women also lament round 
huts” (p. 113). “As soon as anyone belonging to the Yungman, Nullakun, 
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Mungarai, Karrawa, Binbinga, and (or?) Willingara tribes dies” 
112-13). “The sacrifice of a goat at the grave of the Vedic Indian and 
apparently burned with the body was to permit it to act as a guide to the 
deceased in the other world and the slaughter of a draft-ox enabled the 
dead to have a means of conveyance while en route to the regions beyond” 
(p. 118). On page 119 “yet” is used five times to introduce the second 
portion of balanced sentences. The reviewer did not keep statistics on the 
number of occurrences of ‘‘we read,” “we note,”’ or “‘we have,” meaning, 
in each instance, “there is,”’ or ‘‘there are,” but they have a monoto: 
recurring frequency. These remarks may be ungracious, but I fear they 
are fully justified. 


WItson D. Watuts 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Meaning Of Art. By A. Pottrep McMaunon. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1930. Pp. 298. 


The art whose meaning the author seeks is, on the whole, art in the 
philosophical sense. The chapter-headings: “Is Goodness or Badness the 
Meaning of Art?’ “Is Pleasure the Meaning of Art?” “Is Imitation the 
Meaning of Art?” “Is Illusion the Meaning of Art?” “Is Technique the 
Meaning of Art?” introduce a critical survey of the historical theories, 
The answer to the rhetorical question is always mo, elaborated with 
quotations from the very large number of treatises with which the writer 
is conversant. 

He makes one very important anthropological observation, namely, 
that the artistic creations of primitive peoples often have a practical pur- 
pose, as magical devices. They are thus more akin to our habit of vaccina- 
tion than to our habits of china-painting, wood-carving and the like, 
This suggests two possible courses: either art must be defined so as to 
include utilitarian objects, or the artistic creations of primitive peoples are 
not art in the sense ours are. The sociologist, who tends to look upon art 
as a mode of behavior, would choose the second horn of the dilemma. The 
author takes the first, making it difficult for the reader to grasp just what 
he thinks the meaning of art to be. Probably the results will always be 
disappointing when the student seeks to discover the nature of art bya 
physical examination of things called artistic rather than by an inquiry 
into the behavior of their producer and “consumer.”’ In selecting the 
Hermes of Praxiteles as the prototype of the beautiful object, the author 
is compelled to describe it somewhat esoterically, in terms of European 
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“taste,” and, in so doing, treads upon the treacherous sands that Ichheiser 
avoided when he prefaced his article (“Die Bedeutung -der leiblichen 
Schénheit des Individuums in sozial-psychologischer und sozialogischer 
Beleuchtung,” Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie [September, 
1928], pp- 257-65) with the dictum, “beauty is based over and above 
erotically instinctive significance, upon a social evaluation.” Though we 
do learn some interesting things about our own culture, no propositions, 
universally true, can be arrived at by this method. 


HELEN Grecory 
UNIVERSITY 


Responsible Drinking. By RoBert C. BinktEy. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1930. Pp. vilit+215. $2.00. 


For the many who have wearied on the tons of Wet-Dry propaganda, 
who have found little guidance in the ambiguities of the Wickersham re- 
port, and who still hope for a Moses to lead them out of the wilderness 
of the prohibition controversy, this book offers a rallying point and a plan. 
The nub of Professor Binkley’s proposal is that the drink problem be 
brought under a system of social control based on a code of civil, rather 
than criminal, justice. The germs of the proposed system are, to his 
thinking, already present in existing folkways, mores, and civil laws. 
From the latter, a living system of liquor law may be made to grow if only 
the present policy of criminal repression is dropped and an effort made to 
apply the same principles of civil responsibility to drinking as already 
have been developed, say, in the case of the automobile. 

Whether or not this modest proposal is found acceptable, everyone 
who is not a rabid partisan will be quite sure to find much of value in this 
keen, dispassionate discussion of the problem. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Birth Registration and Birth Statistics in Canada. By Rosert R. Kv- 
CZYNSKI. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1930. Pp. xii+ 
219. $3.00. 


Nine chapters of this study are given to a historical statement and catalogue 
of legislation and practice in the registration of births in the several provinces. 
The last chapter summarizes the data on birth rates. For the Catholic popula- 
tion of Quebec there is a table showing birth rates from 1665 down to date. 
The figures show marked differences in both birth rates and fertility rates as 
between the French Catholic population of Canada, the non-British immigrant 
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population, and the British element. As one would expect, the last-mentioned 
element shows the lowest rates, while the Catholic population of Quebec, 
French, shows the amazingly high rate of 39 births per 1,000 population (r921- 
25) and 135 births annually per 1,000 women of child-bearing age ( 1926-28) 
These rates are, however, much lower than formerly and show a tendency to 
decrease sharply, the recent encyclical notwithstanding. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON Hucugg 
UNIVERSITY 


New Empires. By Kart A. Bicket. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1930. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


The newspaper and the radio have opened up vast new realms of social con- 
tact and have generated relatively unexplored modes of social behavior, So 
much Mr. Bickel, judging from the title, must have perceived, and as president 
of the United Press Association he is undoubtedly in a peculiarly advantageous 
position to appraise the significance of these modern communicational instity- 
tions. 

For the sociologist it is somewhat disappointing, then, to find this book large- 
ly made up of the kind of lecture material that the “old heads” of the journalis- 
tic profession like to give to the “cubs” and students. The first half of the book 
might have been called ‘““What a Young Newspaper Man Ought to Know.” 
The rest speculates upon the probable influence of the radio on the press, 
and the competitive possibilities of the former are rather gingerly examined. 

Perhaps the most interesting and valuable part of the volume is an Appendix 
containing a brief survey of the status of radio broadcasting in forty-one 
countries. 


CARROLL D. CLarK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Constitution of the United States. By Witt1AM B. Munro. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. vii+197. 


In this little book, Professor Munro prints the Constitution, article by article, 
section by section, clause by clause, and phrase by phrase. For each section, 
clause or phrase, he has prepared a brief paragraph or two, giving something of 
its history, explaining its meaning, and commenting briefly on the governmental 
customs which have developed under it. Some of these paragraphs are written 
in an especially clear manner. The ones on “Interstate Commerce” and “Due 
Process of Law” are particularly good. In a few cases, however, the comment 
becomes so brief as to be almost meaningless. For example, the five lines de- 
scribing the Ninth and Tenth Amendments and the four lines explaining what 
is equal protection of the laws, are hardly adequate to give a casual reader even 
a superficial idea of the importance of these clauses. But, in general, the para- 
graphs are convenient and kind summaries of the meaning which has been given 
the dry bones of our Constitution. 


Ropney L. Mott 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Sales Tax in France. By Cart S. SHoup. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xvi+369. $5.00. 


Apart from its merits as a careful and thoroughgoing study of an experiment 
in government finance, this work might serve as a monograph on the social 
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psychology of tax-levying and tax-collecting. Any reader will gain a new notion 
of France’s political psychology; or if he has already read André Siegfried’s 
Williamstown essays on political parties in France, he will find verification of the 
latter’s statement that, while the French may not balance the national budget, 
they will, as individuals, balance their private budgets. 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGIL UNIVERSITY 


Law Enforcement. By Jutta E, JOHNSEN. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 

1930. Pp. 411. $2.40. 

This book contains an extended bibliography and selected articles on “Law,” 
“Lawlessness,” ““Administration,”’ “Remedial Measures,” “Observance,” “Nul- 
lification,” and “Prohibition.” Prohibition is dominant, as is the legal point of 
view. Dean Pound’s, “very little of what is said and written on this subject has 
any sure foundation in exact knowledge of the facts” strikes one as most sig- 
nificant. The book’s contribution lies in its value as a study in attitudes. 

C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
CHICAGO 


The Squareheads: The Story of a Socialized State. A Futuristic Novel. By 
SALISBURY. Foreword by W. ApDoLpHE ROBERTS. New 
Rochelle, New York: Independent Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. 168. 
$1.00. 

An amusing romance situated in a socialistic future where everything is 
rigidly organized on the basis of squares and the number four. One feels that 
the author is projecting forward some standardization trends of the United 
E. V. STONEQUIST 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE 


Academic Prognosis in the University. By HARoLp A. EDGERTON. Balti- 
more: Warwick and York, Inc., 1930. Pp. vii+83. $1.88. 


This study represents a real contribution to the procedure of investigation 
of one of the hardest problems of college administration, particularly in the 
application of R. A. Fisher’s formulas for determining the significance of corre- 
lation coefficients. 

C. C. VAN VECHTEN 


CHICAGO 


Everyday Economics. By C. C. JANZEN and O. W. STEPHENSON. Newark, 
N.J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. Pp. xiiit+-s511. $1.68. 


. As an elementary text designed for use in secondary schools, the book is 
liberal in viewpoint and well provided with illustrative material from the child’s 
experience. In spite of some necessary oversimplification a high degree of tech- 
nical accuracy is preserved. 

C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
CuIcaco 
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The Problems of Evolution. By ARTHUR WaRD LINDSEY. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. x+236. $2.00. 


In this small volume Professor A. W. Lindsey has made an admirable analy. 
sis of the trend of modern evolutionary thought. He has not only clearly posited 
the problems which still wait for an answer, but has suggested useful worki 
hypotheses through which the problems may be fruitfully approached. Rightly 
rejecting the older views which juxtaposed heredity and environment, and re- 
garding the organism as “a resultant co-ordinative mechanism which arises 
through the harmonious interaction of a self-perpetuating physico-chemical 
complex, its heritage, and the intricate complex of conditions under which it 
develops” he throws interesting light on the relation between individuals and 
species, on problems of genetics, and on the sources of evolutionary change, 
Darwinian, Lamarckian, and mutational views are found to be but incomplete 
and partial solutions, and the author, on the basis of his concept of the organism, 
develops a re-interpretation of the theory of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters whereby an actual increase in the functional capacity of genes will result 
through use, and under the same environmental stimuli will involve the produc- 
tion of the acquired character. Should experimental work in the near future 
settle once and for all this, perhaps the most vexatious problem of biology, 
many of the perplexities of evolution would find their solution. One feels with 
the author when he argues that Weismann’s interpretation of the continuity 
of the germ plasm militated against the scientific consideration of this problem. 
The specialist as well as the general reader will find this book stimulating. 


J. RUMYANECK 
LonpoN, ENGLAND 


Elementary Sociology. By Ross L. FINNEY. (New Edition.) New York 
and Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1930. Pp. 321. 


This book consists of eighteen chapters. The first three are devoted to origi- 
nal nature, the next two to acquired nature, the eleven chapters following to the 
social institutions, and the last two to the social process and the social mind, 
respectively. Each chapter is accompanied by a list of stimulating problem- 
questions and an annotated bibliography for further reading. 

This is a revision of an earlier edition published in 1923. The material has 
been brought up to date, and three new chapters have been added. The lan- 
guage is clear and easily within the grasp of high-school Seniors. The author’s 
dependence on Charles H. Cooley and Edward C. Hayes is obvious throughout. 
The penetrating insights of the first and the systematic approach of the second 
help to make the book a creditable addition to the list of texts now available 
for use on the secondary-school level. 


Maurice H. Krovut 
CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Study of the Student Homes in China. By AvA Mitan. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. ix+98. 


This is a study of 1,270 Chinese families, largely families of students in mis- 
sion colleges and high schools, undertaken in order to secure a body of facts 
and experience as a basis for organizing a department of home economics at 
Yenching University, Peiping, China. The study includes family organization, 
economic status, standards of living, sanitation and health, and child care, with 
a concluding discussion on the need of home economics in China. The author 
sent out 3,500 questionnaires, to which 1,270 replies were secured. The main 
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part of quantitative data in this study comes from these answers. The author 
pays much attention to Chinese family traditions, and the discussion on con- 
cubinage, housing, preparation of food, clothing, family education, and child 
training is particularly interesting. Unfortunately data are somewhat frag- 
mentary; and in a number of cases the accuracy of data is very doubtful. 
Leonarp S. Hsu 
YeNncHING UNIVERSITY 


Why News Is News. By Cuartes R. Corpin. New York: Ronald 

Press, 1928. Pp. v+181. $2.75. 

This is just another of those books which explains everything in modern 
life by some habit of the cave man. Corbin classifies “elemental news-interest” 
as related to necessities of life, fire, weather, combat, mystery, the heavens, 
and so on. Not a month passes but someone arrives at some such scheme. 
No one has worked over an explanation of man’s interest in news in terms of 
his present-day activity in any thoroughgoing way. This particular scheme has 
no feature making it superior to the dozens that have been published before it. 


HELEN Grecory 
McGrtt UNIVERSITY 


In the Reign of Rothstein. By DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE. New York: 

Vanguard Press, 1929. Pp. xi+306. $2.50. 

The writer, a reporter on the New York World, has access to facts which are 
out of reach of the man on the street. And he has an annoying trick of intimat- 
ing that he could tell a lot more than he does —which takes the spice out of his 
revelations. But this, and his tendency to regard prohibition as the single root 
of all evil, are defects which do not spoil what is a very illuminating account 
of Rothstein and his associates in gambling, embezzling, rum-running, and 
murdering 

The account is strictly in the form of news stories. Each chapter’s caption is 
a headline, and its contents a column of front-page thriller. There is little ma- 
terial that could be used for constructing a life-history of the various astounding 
personages that move in the book. The facts are disjointed and startling. One 
finds all sorts and conditions of men and women appearing and reappearing as 
background for Rothstein’s ramified activities—familiar Broadway stars, bril- 
liant lawyers, monied dope-peddlers, etc., and the panorama is incomplete and 
baffling. The reporter interested himself only in the extraordinary events. One 
wishes the story retold by a more accomplished biographer and observer. 


HELEN GREGORY 
McGrt UNIVERSITY 


Piloting Your Life: The Psychologist as Helmsman. By JosEPH JASTROW. 
New York: Greenberg, 1930. Pp. 372. $3.50. 


Based upon articles written for a daily newspaper column, the many brief 
sections of this book are loosely organized under such headings as “Passengers 
and Cargo,” “‘Rocks and Reefs,’’ “Views and Vistas,” and “Ports and Harbors.” 
The book is a popular presentation of material which usually is labeled mental 
hygiene and should serve as an entertaining introduction to the field for the 
person with no training in psychology. 


Ruts SHONLE CAVAN 
Rocxrorp, 
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Psychologie der Wertreklame. By Kart Marse. Stuttgart: E. § 
Poeschel Verlag, 1930. Pp. 33. 


The author discusses the appeal of “something free” and the way in which 
service and gifts are used to create favorable attitudes toward a business of 
product. This type of advertising has met with opposition and demands for 
legislative control; for example, by requiring that a monetary alternative to the 
gift be always available. Professor Marbe combats such recommendations by 
means of some commonsense psychology. 


ARTHUR H. KorNHAUSER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Common Annoyances, A Psychological Study of Everyday Aversions and 
Irritations. (‘Psychological Monographs,” No. 182.) By Hutsry Ca- 
son. Princeton: Psychological Review Co., 1930. Pp. v+217. 


In this extensive study, 507 selected annoyances were secured from many 
people. A total of 625 persons rated the degree to which they were irritated by 
half of these annoyances, and 378 persons did the same for the remainder, 
The results showed that women were annoyed more than men; older people 
more than younger people; thin men more than heavy men; and the less edu- 
cated more than the better educated. But “The large amount of overlapping 
between the groups... . is much more significant than are the relatively small 
differences. .... 

The statistical study is followed by a chapter on “Principles of Explanation,” 
of which “‘association”’ is the most general. The theoretical discussion explains 
rather than utilizes the study, but is unusually good. A fourth chapter presents 
the explanations given by 535 people regarding the specific nature of the more 
important annoyances. Incidentally, the author concludes that “The intro- 
spective report seems to be the most reliable and valuable indication of .... 
emotion.” 

Rather obvious criticisms may be made of this study. None of the require- 
ments for accurate measurement can be met. The author also admits that the 
“measures of reliability cannot be accepted at their face value.” Certainly 
more confidence would be felt if the tests had been repeated with the same 
individuals. The author’s interpretation of his results chiefly in terms of social 
conditioning or learning is suggested by psychological analysis of the various 
annoyances; but it does not follow from the statistical method or data. It could 
be wished that he had not confined himself to strictly biological groupings, but 
had introduced cultural control groups to test his social hypothesis. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


An Investigation of the Wants of Seven Children. By ESTHER VAN CLEAVE 
BERNE. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1930. Pp. 61. 

An Experimental Investigation of Social Behavior Patterns in Young Chil- 
dren. (“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare.’’) By EsTHER 
VAN CLEAVE BERNE. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1930. Pp. 93. 


The earlier of these two works is little more than a systematization of in- 
ferences. The author, after courageously undertaking to observe and record the 
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behavior of seven children in seven notebooks, simultaneously, and after doing 
her best to decide what “want” lay behind each bit of overt activity, has pro- 
ceeded to classify these inferred wants, and even to subject them to quantitative 
analysis. To be sure, she does not assume a high degree of validity for the basic 
data. The phrase “seemed to” occurs with startling frequency throughout. 
Thus: “The behavior which seemed to be satisfying primary and secondary 
non-social wants was often similar to behavior which seemed to be satisfying 
social wants” (p. 18). Descriptive accounts of the items classed as social are 
included. A chapter on the home behavior of five of the children, as reported 
by their parents, foreshadows an important step toward the all-round study 
of the personality. There is no attempt, however, at standardization of observ- 
ers or of techniques used. The coining of new terms is carried to extremes. 
Possibly “‘semi-sociative” meets a felt need, but can as much be said for “un- 
affection” and “cruelness’’? 

In the second study, Dr. Berne considerably extends her exploration of social 
behavior patterns, presents a rating scale and a series of experimental situations 
for their measurement, and attempts to estimate the validity of the ratings and 
experiments by checking results against those secured (in twelve cases only) 
through observation. Correlations are markedly high between experimental 
scores and ratings on selected traits. The subjects included 132 preschool chil- 
dren, enrolled in four groups at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Age, 
sex, and individual differences are investigated, but the possible effect of diver- 
gent social experience within the four groups, and in the homes, is not con- 
sidered. Further analysis of the data from this point of view might reasonably 
be expected to yield clues as to the causal factors at work. 

In so broad a study, attempting to chart the entire social behavior of the 
young child, arresting discoveries could hardly be expected. It is not surprising 
to find a significant difference between the means of ratings for successive age- 
periods, nor to learn that three-year-old children exceed two-year-olds in inde- 
pendence of adults and in self-defense, or that girls of all ages exceed boys of 
all ages in “motherliness,” one of the thirty paired traits selected for the rating 
scale. The report will interest the social psychologist mainly as an exhibit in 
method, raising many of the issues which are important today in preschool 
personality research. 

RuTH PEARSON KosHUK 
CrIcaco 
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